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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 





articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 


_ national interest. 


Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN 


THE CONDUCT OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Among the paradoxical but logical develop- 
ments of our times is the growth of international 
cooperation that has accompanied the spread of 
international chaos over the past several gen- 
erations. More countries cooperate with one an- 
other than in the past ; moreover the fields of activ- 
ity in which they now cooperate officially include, 
besides the traditional fields of politics and com- 
merce, almost al] the larger aspects of cultural, 
social, and economic affairs. 

Inthe more secure and orderly circumstances 
of the last century, our Government did not feel 
it need be actively concerned if, say, the inhabit- 
ants of some land thousands of miles away were 
chronically hungry or handicapped by illiteracy. 
The dangers, advantages, and responsibilities of 
“one world” had not clearly emerged in the un- 
folding of history. Although our people had 
often responded generously to dramatic appeals 
from famine-stricken countries, distant lands were 
far more distant than today, and we did not 
conceive that we had official responsibility where 
we lacked jurisdiction. 

With the necessity of adjusting ourselves to 
spreading disorder in a shrinking world, we have 
now come to identify the welfare of our own 
people—spiritual, cultural, economic, or politi- 
cal—with the welfare of peoples everywhere. 
The thinking of other nations has followed a 
similar course, so that this development is one 
which we share with all the other nations that 
represent our common civilization. If there is a 
difference, it is simply that our stake and our 
responsibility are greater by virtue of our re- 
sources and our position. 

Within the Western Hemisphere we must take 
realistic account of the fact that any aggression 
from outside, political as well as military, though 
it occurred 5,000 miles away, would be directed at 
the United States as the ultimate target. The im- 
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mediate action would be merely an attempt to estab- 

lish or extend what was, with respect to us, a beach- 
head. The point of view of any other country in 
the Hemisphere, if realistic, must likewise be 
that any weakness of the United States that in- 
vites aggression, political or military, also ex- 
poses the other country to aggression, whether 
as a preliminary target, an incidental target, or 
the target of a mopping-up operation. No coun- 
try in the Hemisphere is likely to preserve its 
independence if the independence of the United 
States is lost; and the independence of the 
United States would certainly be jeopardized if 
any other American nation were subjugated by an 
overseas power. In a world where aggression is 
more than an academic possibility, active coopera- 
tion would be imposed on the nations of the Hemi- 
sphere by self-interest, if by nothing else, as a 
vital necessity. All the American nations have, 
in fact, agreed on the need for cooperation and are 
cooperating on a broad and well-established basis. 
Canada, while not a member of the Organization 
of American States, is certainly to be included 
among the cooperating good neighbors in the 
Hemisphere. 

In this situation, the American republics are 
continuing and developing long-range cooperation 
on a broad front to strengthen their own social sys- 
tems so that those systems may stand firm against 
the threat of political aggression taking the form 
of chaos fomented from abroad. They have recog- 
nized that the maintenance of freedom depends on 
the maintenance of the basic conditions that enable 
men to be free. Hungry peoples will not cherish 
their freedom because they cannot enjoy it. Peo- 
ples that are ridden by disease lack the strength to 
defend their freedom. Uneducated peoples do not 
know how to exercise freedom. Hunger, disease, 
and ignorance are the principal allies of totali- 
tarianism in the modern world. They are the only 
popular allies it has. They give it what political 
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strength it commands. Taking this kind of cause- 
and-effect into account, the American republics 
are agreed on the long-term strategy of coopera- 
tively dealing with the threat of totalitarianism by 
eliminating the allies on which it depends. The 

roceedings of Inter-American conferences may 
be cited for repeated expressions of their deter- 
mination to work together for the reduction of 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. 


The broadening range of intergovernmental co- 
operation in recent times has been accompanied by 
necessary innovations in the machinery of gov- 
ernment. The basic machinery developed for the 
purpose has been that of international organiza- 
tion.1 The cooperating nations being many and 
having common interests, it is natural that the 
machinery should be multilateral and based on 
common participation. Such organizations as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (Fao), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), 
and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences are, however, in their infancy. Their re- 
sources are still inadequate to the total needs of 
their members. The Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization, although much older, faces much the 
same dilemma. Under the circumstances, the ac- 
tive participation of the United States in these or- 
ganizations has not obviated the necessity of de- 
veloping, within its own Government, machinery 
for effective bilateral cooperation with other gov- 
ernments in these diverse fields. Through this 
machinery, cooperative activities are carried on 
that could not be carried on at all if it did not exist. 

The two main agencies that have been developed 
within this Government for the purpose are the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. The history, the methods, and 
the substantial accomplishments of the former 
have already been reported in the Butiet1n.2 The 
latter is the subject of this report, as it will be of 
three others to follow. The three to follow will set 
forth what, specifically, is being accomplished 
through the Institute in the fields of agriculture, 
public health, and education. This first one is con- 
cerned with the purpose already suggested and the 
means. 


*For a discussion on the development of the Inter- 
American System see Sovereignty and Interdependence in 
the New World (Department of State publication 3054). 

* Reprinted from the Buttetin as The Program of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation (Department of State publication 2994) and 
also Cooperation in the Americas (Department of State 
publication 2971). 
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On the assumption that good neighbors coope 
for the protection and general welfare of thei 
community, the policy of the good neighbor, p 
claimed by the Unite States in 1933 and formal} 
adopted by all the American republics in 1942, is 
a policy of more intimate and extensive coopera. 
tion than had been customary among nationg 
This concept of cooperation does not, of co 
provide an exhaustive definition of the good. 
neighbor policy, but it is certainly an important 
part of what it means and of what it has meant in 
actual practice. The creation of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs as a 
agency of this Government, toward the end of the 
1930’s, was a step by the United States to give 
fuller expression to that policy in action. Like 
the creation of the Interdepartmental Committes 
at about the same time, it was a step that showed 
how far we had come since the days when, for the 
most part, we felt no active official concern over the 
normal efforts of then distant countries to solve 
the domestic problems of their own households 
It was a step that showed us ready, not to inter- 
fere on our own initiative, but to meet the requests 
of other American republics that we give them 
such assistance as our circumstances made possible 
and on a basis of mutual cooperation. We were 

ided, I repeat, by the common necessity of de- 
ending freedom in an increasingly chaotic and 
shrinking world. Germany and Japan were, at 
the time, making their contribution to the pace 
of these developments. 

The tedious part of this history need not be 
detailed here. In 1942 and 1943, the Office of the 
Coordinator created several Government corpora- 
tions with congressional authorization. Two of 
these were the Institute of Inter-American A ffairs 
and the Inter-American Educational Foundation. 
Upon the dissolution of the Coordinator’s Office in 
1946, these two were placed under the direct control 
of the Department of State. The following year 
they were merged under a federal charter andl be- 
came a single corporation, the present Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. Although this agency is 
administratively quite separate from the Depart- 
ment, it is governed by a board of directors ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State and serving at 
his pleasure. 

“The purposes of this corporation”, as set forth 
in the authorizing legislation, “are to further the 
general welfare of, and to strengthen friendship 
and understanding among, the peoples of the 
American Republics through collaboration with 
other governments and governmental agencies of 
the American Republics in planning, initiating, 
assisting, financing, administering, and executing 
technical programs and projects, especially in the 
fields of public health, sanitation, agriculture, and 
education.” Although the Institute is not re 
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quired by this authorization to limit itself to pub- 
operate lic health and sanitation, ee and educa- 
of thejition, these are the three fields in which it is 


or, pro actually Mier. today. 










ormally Having been in existence six years, the Institute 
1949, jgj of Inter-American Affairs may now be seen in 


00 rspective as a new type of governmental opera- 
natoal fos Chat has shown ‘self sufficiently successful 
C0 to merit the earnest attention of those who are 
2 good.) concerned with the shapes of government. After a 
portant} period of trial and relatively little error in the 
1eant jn} development of methods, it now typifies an in- 
e of the creasingly well-established mode of conducting 
as gn) certain novel aspects of our foreign relations. Be- 
1 of the} cause its programs are quite literally cooperative, 
to give) as between governments, it is misleading to refer 
. Like} to them, except in a loose sense, as programs con- 
nmittes} ducted by the Institute. They are programs con- 
showed} ducted jointly by the other governments and this 
for the} Government, this Government participating and 
ver the} performing its limited share of the task through 
o solve} the agency of the Institute. It should be added 
eholds,} that this share is not limited to the contribution 
> inter.f of funds and advice; it includes equal responsi- 
equests| bility with the cooperating government for the 
e them} actual conduct of day-to-day operations. Again, 
ossible | “cooperation” is used here in a precise sense. 


@ were 
of de- Iv 


lc and} J have emphasized the considerable element. of 
ere, at | novelty or innovation in these developments. The 
© pace f Institute’s planners may pride themselves espe- 

cially on the administrative device that has come 
not be | to 
of the 
rpora- 
‘wo of 
\ fairs 
lation. 
ffice in 
ontrol 


known under the generic designation 
servicio. When this Government and another 
have agreed to embark on a program of coopera- 
tion, a new division or office or bureau (call it 
what you will) is established within the appro- 
priate aceg of the local government, which 
may be the Ministry of Agriculture, of Health, 
or of Education. The Director of this servicio is 


4 din generally an employee of the Institute, a national 
nd be- | of the United States, who also is chief of the field 
ute of | party that the Institute sends to the scene. The 
ncy 18 | chief and the other members of the field party 
epart- }are trained technicians—public-health doctors, 
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sanitary engineers, et cetera, if it is a public- 
health program. The servicio itself is staffed in 
small part by these Institute technicians and in 
large part by technicians of the local government. 
Its actual activities are undertaken on the basis of 


ment between the Director and the Minister 


f re who presides over the ministry of which it is a 
. part. 

. “= The significant aspect of this device is that it 
ti virtually loses, or at least subordinates, its bi- 
ia national and bilateral character in the course of 
. ro its day-to-day activities. It does not consist of 
- 4 two separate pus facing each other across a 
, ane | conference table and negotiating decisions. This 
t re- fis one organization, and if you walk into its 
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offices in the ministry building you will not find 
that it presents a fundamentally different appear- 
ance from any other division of the ministry 
or of our own Government departments in 
Washington. 

The financial arrangements are no less intimate. 
The project contributions of each government 
go into a joint bank account in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the pesos of the one from the 
dollars of the other. 

The arrangement just described is typical and 
is tending to become standard, but in each coun- 
try there are variations, ter or lesser, adapted 
to local circumstances and the character or origin 
of particular programs. It is an arrangement 
that has now adopted by our Government, 
in its essentials, for carrying on the present pro- 
grams of assistance in Greece and Turkey. 

At this point it is well to say what, in fact, these 
programs are. In governmental parlance, we 
often use the terms “program” and “project” 
interchangeably. With respect to the activities 
of the Institute, “projects” are the parts into 
which a “program” may be analyzed. A pro- 
gram is, in itself, a long-range developmental 
enterprise, covering a large geographical area 
and, to the extent possible, projected forward in 
its planning over a period of years. A typical 
agricultural program, for example, is designed 
permanently to improve the uctivity of the 
agriculture of a country as a whole by introducing 
and establishing new devices and new methods. 
This may mean the importation of improved 
varieties of seed and cattle; it may mean the 
establishment of machinery Is for making 
agricultural machinery velidiis to farmers on 
a rental basis where and when they need it; it 
may mean the introduction of pasteurization and 
bottling in the processing of milk; it may mean 
varied extension work over a wide area; it may 
mean improving the design of fishing craft; and 
it will probably mean most of these things to- 
gether with many others not listed here. All the 
programs involve, moreover, the training of 
technicians, either locally or in the United States 
with a view to establishing a national supply of 
technical experts sufficient for the national needs. 
These technicians are trained specifically to take 
part in the programs and carrythem on. In a 
similar manner, the public health and sanitation 
and the educational programs are designed to 
establish permanent high standards, organization, 
and facilities. 

Further reports in the Butieri will describe 
actual programs in the three fields of operation. 
It therefore suffices to add here that all these 
programs are more than long-range in conception ; 
they are intended to be permanent. This is not 
to say that anybody has a notion of making United 
States participation in any of them permanent. 
On the contrary, the policy of this Government is 
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to withdraw from these programs as soon as they 
have become sufficiently developed and established 
so that what has been begun may be effectively 
continued with the resources available to the locad 

overnment. To that end, the contribution of the 
United States, normally, is reduced from year to 
year while the contribution of the local govern- 
ment increases. The burden is shifted gradually. 
Although the United States makes the preponder- 
ant contribution initially to all these programs, 
some of the programs have developed to such an 
extent that the local government is now contribut- 
ing funds at the rate of eight or ten or even twelve 
times our contribution. 

To give these matters their due proportion, 
it is necessary to note that these programs are 
primarily programs of technical assistance and 
only incidenta y of financial, assistance by the 
United States. Far more important than the rela- 
tively small amounts of money we supply are the 
know-how, experience, and training embodied in 
our technical experts or taking the form of the 
technical training that we give to nationals of the 
countries in which the programs operate. 

A final word on operating policy. This Govern- 
ment does and must scrupulously refrain from urg- 
ing its cooperative assistance on any country, since 
its participation in these essentially domestic pro- 
grams would be improper if it were not in response 
to the invitation and full welcome of the local gov- 
ernments. One does not help one’s neighbor put 
up his barn unless he indicates that he needs help 
and requests it. The Institute is merely the device 
by means of which our Government is able to meet, 
when it appears to be in the common interest, the 
desires and the specific requests of other American 
republics. 


Vv 


The programs in which this Government par- 
ticipates through its Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs represent, simply, one important aspect of 
the aggressive action without which the paper 
resolutions in which the American republics have 
expressed their determination to cooperate for the 
economic and social welfare of their peoples would 
be meaningless. What they are accomplishing in 
this respect will be set forth in the reports that 
follow this. Their purpose, however, is also “to 
strengthen friendship and understanding among 
the peoples of the American republics”. Our dip- 
lomatic missions, the representatives of cooperat- 
ing governments, and qualified observers generally 
agree that the programs are, in fact, accomplishing 
this purpose. They are accomplishing it, not 
merely by the benefits they confer by their con- 
tributions to the general welfare, but also by proc- 
esses that are no less important if less tangible. 

I revert to the intimate nature of the cooperation 
that is provided by the servicio and similar admin- 
istrative devices. In them you have what is in 
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effect one governmental agency, the product of g 
marriage between two governments, staffed 
United States and local technicians who work tof A 
gether side by side and day by day over the months 
and the years until, together, they constitute one 
team. The formality of customary international 
relations melts away in the soca 3 of close per. 
sonal relations. The members of the staff are no 
longer “foreigners” to one another. Under the 
circumstances, the officials and technicians of other} © 
governments are not likely to be misled by propa. A 
ganda that depicts us all as imperialistic ogres, andj ' 
our people likewise learn how true it is that the} 
people of these other countries are human beings} P 
who are essentially like us and certainly not om # 
moral or intellectual inferiors. The result is} “ 
friendship, high mutual regard, and the habit off “ 
working in a together, on which every-} ? 
thing in this world depends. b 

This is part of the picture. For the rest, the} * 
nature of the work requires that these technicians 
of our nationality and theirs, spend a large propor. 
tion of their time in the field among the farmers 
villagers, and ordinary townsmen of the landf ir 
The rank-and-file of the people therefore get to} p 
know our own nationals and to experience at firs} e 
hand their human qualities and their competence} U 
in the work of improving the conditions of life} t! 
Our nationals likewise acquire a regard for the 
people among whom they work. The result, again} 
is to build up a mutual understanding that consti-§ § 
tutes a barrier to the deliberately disseminatelf o 
propaganda of hatred. p 

All this, of course, has its bearing on the thesis} 1 
of those who maintain that international rela} d 
tions should not be confined to the formal] relations} tl 
between professional diplomats but should also bj n 
between people and people. This is one practical} o 
way in which just that is being done. 

An incidental but not negligible return to the ¢ 
United States for its contribution to these prof & 
grams takes the form of permanently enlarge] © 
markets in the other American republics for its 
agricultural equipment, its drugs and _ hospital 
supplies, and its teaching materials. 

The Department of State has, on occasion, sub} ; 
jected these activities to searching examination t 
determine whether they are worthwhile, ani 
whether their continuance can be justified by their 
accomplishments so far and their long-range prom 
ise. Its conclusion is indicated by the fact that th 
Secretary of State, George C. Marshall, during hi 
recent absence from Washington at the Bogot 
conference, authorized a ranking official of th 
Department of State to say, on his behalf, that 
is the Department’s policy to continue ail 
strengthen ‘these programs as an_ establishet 
feature of United States relations with the othe 
American republics under the good-neighbét 


policy. 
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America’s Responsibility in World Trade 


By Norman Burns 


When the Secretary of State recommended to 
Congress on May 6 that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act be renewed for another three 
years, he observed that the United States, through 
force of circumstance, had become the rallyin 
point for the free peoples of the earth. Our lead- 


NB} “ship in world affairs, he stated, depended, in 


considerable measure, upon the continuity and 
consistency of our policy in the international eco- 
nomic field. He concluded that “No economic 
bond is closer than the friendly ties of mutually 
satisfactory trade.”* 


United States Needs To Export 


The United States has a vital economic stake 
in world trade because we are now the world’s 
principal foreign trading country. United States 
exports are larger than those of any other country. 
United States imports are second only to those of 
the United Kingdom. 

Approximately 10 poet of our total agri- 
cultural and industrial production is sold abroad. 
Some people may think that an average export of 
only 10 — of total production is not im- 
portant, but businessmen know that a change of 
10 percent in a company’s sales may make the 
difference between black and red ink. Moreover, 
the 10-percent average obscures the fact that for 
many products exports take a fifth to a half of 
our total production. 

In the industrial field we have about one half of 
the world’s productive capacity and we need for- 
eign markets if we are to keep that productive 
capacity at work. We need to export to prosper, 
and so do other nations. Exports furnished a 
market for 14 percent of our total production of 
automobiles, 26 percent of aircraft, 22 percent of 
office appliances, 18 percent of printing machinery, 
14 nage of industrial m2 Ra 12 percent of 
radios, 17 percent of agricultural machinery, 15 
percent of drugs, 38 — of rosin, 52 percent 
of phosphate rock, and 36 percent of our output of 
borax, etc. (1938 basis). Since the production of 
many of these products is concentrated in particu- 
lar localities a loss of exports would have particu- 
larly sharp repercussions on such areas. 

In the agricultural sphere there is the need of 
foreign markets to absorb our potential agricul- 
tural surpluses. United States agricultural pro- 
duction in 1947 was 35 percent above the prewar 
Volume, In the crop year 1946-47, we exported 
over one third of our production of wheat, rice, 
and dried milk, between 10 and 25 percent of our 
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production of dried beans and peas, condensed and 
evaporated milk and cheese, from 5 to 10 percent 
of our edible fats and oils, eggs, and fruit; we 
normally export one third or more of our cotton, 
tobacco, and dried fruits. 

From the point of view of labor, it is estimated 
that 2.5 million nonfarm workers are directly or 
indirectly dependent for their jobs upon exports. 
This constitutes 514 percent of our total nonagri- 
cultural employment. In iron and steel, electri- 
cal machinery, motor vehicles, nonferrous metals, 
coal, chemicals, and rubber from 11 to 18.5 percent 
of the workers are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon exports for their jobs. 

Obviously, in an integrated economy such as 
ours, city and farm are highly dependent upon 
each other and both have a major stake in exports. 
A substantial shrinkage in our export trade in 
any single important product would affect ad- 
versely that product and would reverberate 
throughout our whole economy. 


United States Needs To Import 


Many people favor large exports but are highly 
dubious about the benefits of ~ pa They want 
to export much and import little. 

The unavoidable fact is that we cannot export 
unless we import, except by continuing foreign 
loans indefinitely without repayment. e corner 
grocery store cannot sell unless it buys. 

The real question is not whether we want to 
import but whether we want to import and ex- 
port—that is, whether we want a large foreign 
trade which means large exports and large im- 
ports; or a small foreign trade with small exports 
and small imports; or no foreign trade. However 
we may feel on this question, it is hardly an acci- 
dent that the prosperous countries of the world 
are those that have a large foreign trade. The 
poor countries are those that have a small per 
capita foreign trade. 

mports are beneficial, not only because they 
help to sustain exports, but also because of their 
direct usefulness in domestic production and con- 
sumption. Over one half of our total imports 
consists of crude and semi-crude materials used by 
domestic manufacturers as raw materials in their 
further fabrication of finished goods. Many of 
these are primary materials either not produced 
at all in this country or not produced in sufficient 
volume to fill our needs at a reasonable price. For 
example, the Bureau of Mines reported to Con- 
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gress in May 1947 that our known commercial 
reserves of 24 major minerals were less than 
sufficient to supply 35 years of domestic require- 
ments at current rates of consumption. Among 
these are copper, lead, zinc, manganese, chrome, 
tungsten, mica, tin, bauxite, cadmium, vanadium, 
tantalum, asbestos, graphite, nickel, industrial dia- 
monds, and petroleum—all vital materials in an 
industrial economy. Imports of such materials 
are necessary (a) to conserve dwindling domestic 
reserves in the event of an emergency and (6) to 
supply our manufacturers with raw materials at 
costs that will permit them to compete against 
foreign manufacturers of fabricated goods. 

A second large category of imports consists of 
such products as coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, and 
spices, which are not produced at all in the United 
States. These are essential to maintain our stand- 
ard of living. 

A third, and smaller class, consists of imports 
which compete directly or indirectly with more or 
less similar domestic products. Such imports are 
frequently of a different grade, quality, and price 
range than the domestic product. Among such 
imports are high-priced British woolens, French 
lace (of finer count than domestic lace), Wedge- 
wood chinaware from the United Kingdom, and 
- ponog J French and Italian cheese and wine. 

wer tariffs on such imports would benefit con- 
sumers. On the other hand, drastic reduction of 
tariff rates might disrupt the domestic producers. 
In practice, the United States has followed a polic 
of selective tariff reductions on such products wit 
due regard to competitive and other factors. 

The elimination of foreign competition through 
the device of high tariffs runs counter to American 
ideas of increasing efficiency through the force of 
free competition. In the iene run, highly pro- 
tected industries, when not stimulated by free 
competition, lag in technological developments. 
Protection frequently spells stagnation. The 
American economy owes its vigor and driving 
force to competition. 

American industrial and agricultural efficiency 
is so — that even before the war our exports 
exceeded our imports. Hourly labor rates were 
lower abroad than in this country but the efficiency 
of our management, labor, and machinery was so 
great that the labor cost per unit of product, for 
practically all mass-production goods, was actu- 
“2 lower here than abroad. 

ecause of America’s high industrial efficiency 
and productivity American labor can compete to 
advantage with free labor anywhere in the world. 
Otherwise we could not sell in world markets. 


Crucial Problem in Our Foreign Trade 


_ The crucial fact, today, is that our exports have 
increased far more than imports since the war. 
Before the war, exports slightly exceeded imports. 
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In 1947, exports were two and one-half times th se 
value of our imports. In 1947, our exports we 
valued at 14.3 billion dollars, imports at 5.7 billi 
and the surplus of exports over imports was § 
billion dollars. 

This disequilibrium cannot continue indefinite 
The United States is confronted with an unavoi 
able choice of one or the other of the followi 
alternatives or a combination of them: 


(1) Reduce exports—but many industrial 
agricultural producers depend upon exports fe 
profitable operations ; 

(2) Increase imports—but some industries if” 
the United States oppose an increase in imports; 

(3) Continue to export more than we impc 
and loan indefinitely to foreign countries witha 
oe, of repayment—a practice not relished 

y many taxpayers. 

What steps have we taken to meet this situation e 
and to safeguard our foreign trade? , 
steps represent a “continuity and consistency” off © 
- icy that will contribute to our leadership of th 

ree peoples of the world ? 

The United States answer is to serve our interest 
and the interests of other countries by initiating 
measures to expand world production and trade 
If world trade expands, foreign countries will 
have the purchasing power to continue to buy our 
exports. If world production and trade expand, 
the United States will enjoy a prosperity and pur 
chasing power that will permit us to increase im 

rts without injury to our domestic production 

oreign cuuntries will be able to sell to us and to 
ay their own way without resorting to abnormal 
oans. | 

What imported products ought we to buy in 
larger quantities? This determination should k 
made through competitive price at the market 
place, once artificial trade barriers are reduced. 

United States over-all policy contemplates four 
coordinated steps. Two of these are accomplished 
facts: the European Recovery Program and the 
Geneva trade agreement. The third is cur 
rently before Congress, namely the renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The fourths 
a long-run measure, the International Trade 
Organization. 


European Recovery Program 


The European Recovery Program’s goal is t0 
make Europe self-sustaining again; a prosperous 
Europe is indispensable to world prosperity 

olitical stability. Europe is the principal mar 

or our exports. Economic distress in Europe 
breeds political turmoil and weakens the demo j) 
cratic peoples of western Europe who are friendly 
to the United States. Under the Program, i 
addition to the financial aid they receive fro 
the United States, the 16 participating countries} 
and western Germany agree to take all possible} 
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times thdmeasures of self-help, such as the reduction of 
orts Wemtrade barriers that prevent a full expansion of 
7 billion their trade with each other. 

3 was § 





Geneva Trade Agreement 
lefini 0 


48 The United States initiated the Geneva Trade 
UNAaVOIE Conference of April 10-October 30, 1947, to re- 
ollowing| jyee world trade barriers. 

Twenty-three countries, — most of 
rial angjthe large trading countries of the world (except 
sorts fof the Soviet Union and most of the satellite coun- 
| tries), participated in that conference. It in- 
yolved seven months of long and tedious nego- 
tiations on problems which, at times, appeared 

° almost unsolvable. Industrial countries wanted 
) MPO tariff protection to develop their local agriculture. 
bees Agricultural countries wanted tariff protection to 
relish develop their local industries. Agricultural 
situation TOUPS in each country feared an influx of agri- 
; tha cultural surpluses from other countries. Indus- 
~ thee trial countries feared the competition of each 
sa Mf other. Underdeveloped countries were reluctant 
1p OF Ut to bind their hands on tariff matters. Yet there 
: was a feeling, shared by representatives of all 
interes countries, that the conference must not fail. 
"teal There might not be another chance. The con- 
will ference must succeed if the world was to avoid 
fs: again the dreary, futile, devastating path of eco- 
uy OF nomic warfare that led from World War I to 
ap World War II. 
‘nd purl The Geneva Conference concluded with a tan- 
ductial gible accomplishment of first magnitude, the Gen- 
3 andl eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Under this 
' ° va Agreement, the 23 countries undertook commit- 
= ments to reduce their tariffs or to bind their exist- 
hel ing tariffs against increase on individual products 
Lh be accounting for over one half of the total forei 
_ rket trade of the world. This has been called the 
mars} most comprehensive effort ever undertaken to re- 











stries i 
ports; or 









ease im- 


my duce world trade barriers. The Agreement be- 
lished came effective as regards several countries (the 


and a United States, the United Kingdom, Belgium, the 
_ Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, Australia, 
1. f the Canada, and Cuba) on January 1, 1948. China 
rth i and Czechoslovakia have now put it into effect, 
oT rade | 224 the other participating countries are expected 
to follow by mid-summer of 1948. 

The Agreement contains, also, certain signifi- 
cant general provisions. The so-called “esca 
; clause” enables a country to withdraw a tariff 
al is tO} concession when imports enter in abnormally in- 
sperousf creased quantities and cause serious injury to 
ity and} domestic producers. Under nearly all circum- 
market } stances, countries are required to consult with each 
Europe} other before imposing obstacles against trade that 
demo} jeopardize economic stability of the other coun- 
riendly} tries. The principle of prior consultation on 
‘am, Mf trade barriers represents a momentous advance 
e from} over the chaotic and irresponsible practices of the 
untrieé§ past when countries imposed arbitrary barriers 
vossiblef against each other without warning and without 
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coget for the effect on other countries, who often 
felt impelled to retaliate. Such practices in the 
a and 1930’s tended to “dry up” international 
trade. 


International Trade Organization 


The United States participated with 52 other 
countries in the formulation of a Charter for an 
International Trade Organization at Habana 
(November 21-March 24) for a set of rules that 
countries would follow in their conduct of trade 
with each other. In international trade, as in 
private business, countries need to follow certain 
rules so that trade can expand in an orderl 
fashion. In the past, different countries ithene 
many trade practices. The result, some said, re- 
sembled a playing field where, at the same time, 
the English were playing rugby, the French ten- 
nis, the Cubans pelota, and the Americans baseball. 

The new rules cover such matters as trade bar- 
riers, nondiscrimination and equal trade treat- 
ment, import quotas, export subsidies, customs 
formalities, cartel regulations, international com- 
modity agreements, and the protection of foreign 
investments. 

The charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization will be submitted to Con possibly 
within the next year, to decide whether the United 
States shall become a member. 


Renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


The Trade Agreements Act, first passed in 1934, 
has been renewed four times since then. It ex- 
pires June 12, 1948. The Act permits the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade a ents with other 
countries whereby the United States tariffs may be 
reduced (by not more than 50 percent below the 
rate of January 1, 1945—after public hearing) in 
return for equivalent concessions from the other 
country. 

The Geneva Trade Agreement, and other trade 
agreements concluded since 1934, were negotiated 
under this Act. If the Act is not renewed, the 
old agreements continue in force, unless ter- 
minated by the President, but no new agreements 
can be made. 

The President recommended to Con on 
March 1, 1948, that the Act be renewed without 
change for another three years. He stated that 
renewal was necessary : sf, to enable the United 
States to negotiate tariff agreements with other 
countries that might want to join the Geneva 
Agreement, (2) to enable the United States to 
negotiate revisions in the Geneva Agreement when 
changing world conditions necessitated revision, 
and (3) to permit continued leadership of the 
United States in its = of expanding inter- 
national trade in a “mighty endeavor to build a 
prosperous and peaceful world”. 

* BuLLETIN of Mar. 14, 1948, p. 351. 








International Organization of American State 


TEXT OF CHARTER 


IN THE NAME OF THEIR PEOPLES, 
THE STATES 
REPRESENTED AT THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, 


ConvINcep that the historic mission of America is to 
offer to man a land of liberty, and a favorable environment 
for the development of his personality and the realization 
of his just aspirations; 

Conscious that that mission has already inspired numer- 
ous agreements, whose essential value lies in the desire of 
the American peoples to live together in peace, and, through 
their mutual understanding and respect for the sovereignty 
of each one, to provide for the betterment of all, in inde- 
pendence, in equality and under law; 

ConFmweEnt that the true significance of American soli- 
darity and good neighborliness can only mean the consoli- 
dation on this Continent, within the framework of demo- 
cratic institutions, of a system of individual liberty and 
social justice based on respect for the essential rights of 
man; 

Prersvuapep that their welfare, and their contribution to 
the progress and the civilization of the world, will in- 
creasingly require intensive continental cooperation ; 

Resotvep to persevere in the noble undertaking that 
humanity has conferred upon the United Nations, whose 
principles and purposes they solemnly reaffirm ; 

ConvINcep that juridical organization is a necessary 
condition for a security and peace founded on moral order 
and on justice; and 

In accordance with Resolution [X of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held at Mexico 
City, 

HAVE AGREED upon the following 


Charter of the Organization of American States 
PART ONE 


Chapter I: Nature and Purposes 
Article 1 


The American States establish by this Charter the 
international organization that they have developed to 
achieve an order of peace and justice, to promote their 
solidarity, to strengthen their collaboration, and to defend 
their sovereignty, their territorial integrity and their 
independence. Within the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion of American States is a regional agency. 


Article 2 


All American States that ratify the present Charter 
are Members of the Organization. 
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Article 8 


Any new political entity that arises from the union 
several Member States and that, as such, ratifies the 
ent Charter, shall become a Member of the Organiza: 
The entry of the new political entity into the Organiza 
shall result in the loss of membership of each one of 
States which constitute it. 















Article 4 


The Organization of American States, in order to 
into practice the principles on which it is founded 
to fulfill its regional obligations under the Charter of 
United Nations, proclaims the following essential 
poses : 


a) To strengthen the peace and security of the continent 

b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to en 
the pacific settlement of disputes that may arise 
the Member States; 

c) To provide for common action on the part of 
States in the event of aggression ; 

ad) To seek the solution of political, juridical and 
nomic problems that may arise among them; and 

é€) To promote by cooperative action their economic, 
and cultural development. 


Chapter II: Principles 


Article 5 
The American States reaffirm the following principles: 


— > © oe =— & & —* ee 









a) International law is the standard of conduct Of stata 
in their reciprocal relations. 
International order consists essentially of respect f 
the personality, sovereignty and independence 
states, and the faithful fulfillment of obligations de 
rived from treaties and other sources of internationa 
law. 
c) Good faith shall govern the relations between state 
d) The solidarity of the American States and the hig 
aims which are sought through it require the political 
organization of those states on the basis of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy. 
e) The American States condemn war of aggression: vit} 
tory does not give rights. 
f) An act of aggression against one American State is a 
act of aggression against all the other American State 
Controversies of an international character arisilf 
between two or more American States shall be se 
by peaceful procedures. 
h) Social justice and social security are bases of last 
peace. 
i) Economic cooperation is essential to the comm 
welfare and prosperity of the peoples of the contine 
j) The American States proclaim the fundamental right 
of the individual without distinction as to rae 
nationality, creed or sex. 
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k) The spiritual unity of the continent is based on respect 
for the cultural values of the American countries and 


of civilization. 


1) The education of peoples should be directed toward 
) Ss justice, freedom and peace. 


Chapter Ill: Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of States 


Article 6 


States are juridically equal, enjoy equal rights and 
equal capacity to exercise these rights, and have equal 
duties. The rights of each state depend not upon its 
power to ensure the exercise thereof, but upon the mere 
fact of its existence as a person under international law. 


Article 7 


Every American State has the duty to respect the rights 
enjoyed by every other state in accordance with interna- 
tional law. 





Article 8 


The fundamental rights of states may not be impaired 
in any manner whatsoever. 


Article 9 


The political existence of the state is independent of 
recognition by other states. Even before being recognized, 
the state has the right to defend its integrity and in- 
dependence, to provide for its preservation and prosperity, 
and, consequently, to organize itself as it sees fit, to legis- 
late concerning its interests, to administer its services, 
and tu determine the jurisdiction and competence of its 
courts. The exercise of these rights is limited only by the 
exercise of the rights of other states in accordance with 
international law. 





Article 10 


Recognition implies that the state granting it accepts 
the personality of the new state, with all the rights and 
duties that international law prescribe for the two states. 





rinciples: 
ae Article 11 
t Of state 

The right of each state to protect itself and to live its 
espect fay °W2 life does not authorize it to commit unjust acts 
rdence of *8tinst another state. 
pee | Article 12 


The jurisdiction of states within the limits of their na- 
en state} tional territory is exercised equally over all the inhab- 
| the higif itants, whether nationals or aliens. 

e political 


e effective Article 18 


Each state has the right to develop its cultural, political 
and economic life freely and naturally. In this free de- 
velopment the state shall respect the rights of the indi- 


state i$ #% vidual and the principles of universal moralit 
an State P sasatieg v. 


ssion : vit 


er arisilt Article 14 
be settle 

Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties con- 
of lasting Stitute standards for the development of peaceful rela- 


tions among states. International treaties and agreements 
should be public. 


» comm 
continel 
_ to ra@@ No state or group of states has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the 
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requires their close cooperation for the high purposes 
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internal or external affairs of any other state. The fore- 
going principle prohibits not only armed force but also 
any other form of interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the state or against its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural elements. 


Article 16 


No state may use or encourage the use of coercive meas- 
ures of an economic or political character in order to force 
the sovereign will of another state and obtain from it 
advantages of any kind. 


Article 17 


The territory of a state is inviolable; it may not be the 
object, even temporarily, of military occupation or of other 
measures of force taken by another state, directly or indi- 
rectly, on any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisi- 
tions or special advantages obtained either by force or by 
other means of coercion shall be recognized. 


Article 18 


The American States bind themselves in their interna- 
tional relations not to have recourse to the use of force, 
except in the case of self-defense in accordance with exist- 
ing treaties or in fulfillment thereof. 


Article 19 


Measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and 
security in accordance with existing treaties do not con- 
stitute a violation of the principles set forth in articles 
15 and 17. 


Chapter IV: Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 20 


All international disputes that may arise between Ameri- 
can States shall be submitted to the peaceful procedures 
set forth in this Charter, before being referred to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 


Article 21 


The following are peaceful procedures: direct negotia- 
tion, good offices, mediation, investigation and concilia- 
tion, judicial settlement, arbitration, and those which the 
parties to the dispute may especially agree upon at any 
time. 

Article 22 


In the event that a dispute arises between two or more 
American States which, in the opinion of one of them, can- 
not be settled through the usual diplomatic channels, the 
Parties shall agree on some other peaceful procedure that 
will enable them to reach a solution. 


Article 23 


A special treaty will establish adequate procedures for 
the pacific settlement of disputes and will determine the 
appropriate means for their application, so that no dispute 
between American States shall fail of definitive settlement 
within a reasonable period. 


Chapter V: Collective Security 


Article 24 


Every act of aggression by a state against the integrity 
or inviolability of the territory or against the sovereignty 
or political independence of an American State shall be 
—- an act of aggression against the other American 

tates. 
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Article 25 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any American 
State should be affected by an armed attack or by an act of 
aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an extra-con- 
tinental conflict, or by a conflict between two or more 
American States, or by any other fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of America, the American States, 
in furtherance of the principles of continental solidarity or 
collective self-defense, shall apply the measures and pro- 
cedures established in the special treaties on the subject. 


Chapter VI: Economic Standards 
Article 26 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another, 
as far as their resources may permit and their laws may 
provide, in the broadest spirit of good neighborliness, in 
order to strengthen their economic structure, develop their 
agriculture and mining, promote their industry and in- 
crease their trade. 


Article 27 


If the economy of an American State is affected by seri- 
ous conditions that cannot be satisfactorily remedied by 
its own unaided efforts, such State may place its economic 
problems before the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to seek through consultation, the most appro- 
priate solution for such problems. 


Chapter VII: Social Standards 


Article 28 


The Member States agree to cooperate with one another 
to achieve just and decent living conditions for their en- 
tire populations. 


Article 29 


The Member States agree upon the desirability of de- 
veloping their social legislation on the following bases: 


a) All human beings, without distinction as to race, na- 
tionality, sex, creed or social condition, have the right 
to attain material well-being and spiritual growth under 
circumstances of liberty, dignity, equality of opportu- 
nity and economic security ; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty; it shall not be con- 
sidered as an article of commerce; it demands respect 
for freedom of association and for the dignity of the 
worker ; and it is to be performed under conditions that 
ensure life, health and a decent standard of living, both 
during the working years and during old age, or when 
any circumstance deprives the individual of the possi- 
bility of working. 


Chapter VIII: Cultural Standards 


Article 30 


The Member States agree to promote, in accordance with 
their constitutional provisions and their material resources, 
the exercise of the right to education, on the following 
bases : 


a) Blementary education shall be compulsory and, when 
provided by the state, shall be without cost ; 

b) Higher education shall be available to all, without dis- 
tinction as to race, nationality, sex, language, creed or 
social condition. 


Article $1 


With due consideration for the national character of 
each State, the Member States undertake to facilitate free 
cultural interchange by every medium of expression. 
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PART TWO ; 
Chapter IX: The Organs . 
Article $2 ut 

The Organization of American States accomplishes 
purposes by means of: 4 
a) The Inter-American Conference; sul 


b) The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foregtio 
Affairs ; 


ce) The Council; 
dad) The Pan American Union; 
e) The Specialized Conference; and is 
f) The Specialized Organizations. by 
Chapter X: The Inter-American "Conference sd 
Article 33 by 
he 














The Inter-American Conference is the supreme 
of the Organization of American States. It decides 
general action and policy of the Organization and 
mines the structure and functions of its Organs, and 
the authority to consider any matter relating to fri 
relations among the American States. These fun 


this Charter and of other inter-American treaties. 
Article 34 


All Member States have the right to be represented 
the Inter-American Conference. Each State has the 
to one vote. 


Article 35 


The Conference shall convene every five years at 
time fixed by the Council of the Organization, after 
sultation with the government of the country where 
Conference is to be held. 


Article 36 


In special circumstances and with the approval of two 
thirds of the American Governments, a special inte 
American Conference may be held, or the date of the 
regular Conference may be changed. 


Article 37 


Each Inter-American Conference shall designate 
place of meeting of the next Conference. If for any 
foreseen reason the Conference cannot be held at the plat 
designated, the Council of the Organization shall designate ¢ 
a new place. 


Article 38 


The program and regulations of the Inter-Americal 
Conference shall be prepared by the Council of the Orgail 
zation and submitted to the Member State for consit 


eration. 
Chapter XI: The Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


Set o> Oo > ot 











Article 39 





The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Forel# 
Affairs shall be held in order to consider problems of 
urgent nature and of common interest to the Ameri 
States, and to serve as the Organ of Consultation. 
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Article 40 


Any Member State may request that a Meeting of Con- 

tation be called. The request shall be addressed to the 

uncil of the Organization, which shall decide by an abso- 
ute majority whether a meeting should be held. 





Article 41 


The program and regulations of the Meeting of Con- 
sultation shall be prepared by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion and submitted to the Member State for consideration. 


Article 42 


If a Minister of Foreign Affairs, for exceptional reasons, 
is unable to attend the Meeting, he shall be represented 
by a special delegate. 


plisheg 


of Fo 


Article 43 


In case of an armed attack within the territory of an 
American State or within the region of security delimited 
by treaties in force, a Meeting of Consultation shall be 
held without delay. Such Meeting shall be called im- 
me mediately by the Chairman of the Council of the Organiza- 


rence 





ecides (tion, who shall at the same time call a meeting of the 
and Council itself. 

8, and Article 44 

© fri 


An Advisory Defense Committee shall be established 
fun to advise the Organ of Consultation on problems of mili- 
visions @ tary cooperation that may arise in connection with the ap- 


"8. plication of existing special treaties on collective security. 
Article 45 
esented s@ The Advisory Defense Committee shall be composed of 


3 the the highest military authorities of the American States 
participating in the Meeting of Consultation. Under ex- 
ceptional circumstances the Governments may appoint 
substitutes. Each state shall be entitled to one vote. 


irs at Article 46 

after 

where The Advisory Defense Committee shall be convoked 
under the same conditions as the Organ of Consultation, 
when the latter deals with matters relating to defense 
against aggression. 

Article 47 
al of two 
ial inte? The Committee shall also meet when the Conference or 


f the the Meeting of Consultation or the Governments, by a two- 
thirds majority of the Member States, assign to it tech- 
nical studies or reports on specific subjects. 


Chapter XII: The Council 


znate : 
r any Article 48 
the plae} ~The Council of the Organization of American States is 


designat#? composed of one Representative for each Member State of 
the Organization, especially appointed by the respective 
Government, with the rank of Ambassador. The appoint- 
ment may be given to the diplomatic representative ac- 
America) ‘Tedited to the government of the country in which the 
e Orgatl Council has its seat. During the absence of the titular 
r const} Representative, the Government may appoint an interim 





Representative. 
Article 49 

on of The Council shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chair- 
man, who shall serve for one year and shall not be eligible 
for reelection to either of those positions for the term im- 
Mediately following. 

> Foreig Article 50 

— The Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the 


Present Charter and of inter-American treaties and agree- 
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ments, of any matter referred to it by the Inter-American 
Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Article 51 


The Council shall be responsible for the proper discharge 
by the Pan American Union of the duties assigned to it. 


Article 52 


The Council shall serve provisionally as the Organ of 
Consultation when the circumstances contemplated in Ar- 
ticle 43 of this Charter arise. 


Article 53 
It is also the duty of the Council: 


a) To draft and submit to the Governments and to the 
Inter-American Conference proposals for the creation 
of new Specialized Organizations or for the combi- 
nation, adaptation or elimination of existing ones, 
including matters relating to the financing and support 
thereof ; 

b) To draft recommendations to the Governments, the 
Inter-American Conference, the Specialized Con- 
ferences or the Specialized Organizations, for the co- 
ordination of the activities and programs of such 
organizations, after consultation with them; 

c) To conclude agreements with the Inter-American 

Specialized Organizations to determine the relations 

that shall exist between the respective agency and the 

Organization ; 

To conclude agreements or special arrangements for 

cooperation with other American organizations of 

recognized international standing; 

e) To promote and facilitate collaboration between the 
Organization of American States and the United 
Nations, as well as between Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations and similar international agencies ; 

f) To adopt resolutions that will enable the Secretary 
General to perform the duties envisaged in Article 84. 

g) To perform the other duties assigned to it by the pres- 
ent Charter. 


d 


— 


Article 54 


The Council shall establish the bases for fixing the quota 
that each Government is to contribute to the maintenance 
of the Pan American Union, taking into account the ability 
to pay of the respective countries and their determination 
to contribute in an equitable manner. The budget, after 
approval by the Council, shall be transmitted to the Gov- 
ernments at least six months before the first day of the 
fiscal year, with a statement of the annual quota of each 
country. Decisions on budgetary matters require the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members of the Council. 


Article 55 : 
The Council shall formulate its own regulations. 


Article 56 


The Council shall function at the seat of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 
Article 57 


The following are organs of the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States: 


a) The Inter-American Economic and Social Council ; 
b) The Inter-American Council of Jurists; and 
c) The Inter-American Cultural Council. 


Article 58 


The organs referred to in the preceding article shall have 
technical autonomy within the limits of this Charter; but 
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their decisions shall not encroach upon the sphere of action 
of the Council of the Organization. 


Article 59 


The organs of the Council of the Organization are com- 
posed of representatives of all the Member States of the 
Organization. 

Article 60 


The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, as 
far as possible, render to the Governments such technical 
services us the latter may request; and they shall advise 
the Council of the Organization in matters within their 
jurisdiction. 


Article 61 


The organs of the Council of the Organization shall, in 
agreement with the Council, establish cooperative rela- 
tions with the corresponding organs of the United Nations 
and with the national or international agencies that func- 
tion within their respective spheres of action. 


Article 62 


The Council of the Organization, with the advice of the 
appropriate bodies and after consultation with the Govern- 
ments, shall formulate the statutes of its organs in accord- 
ance with and in execution of the provisions of this Char- 
ter. These organs shall formulate their own regulations. 


A) Tue InTER-AMERICAN Economic AnD SocraL CoUNCIL. 


Article 68 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council has for 
its principal purpose the promotion of the economic and 
social welfare of the American nations through effective 
cooperation for the better utilization of their natural re- 
sources, the development of their agriculture and industry 
and the raising of the standards of living of their peoples. 


Article 64 
To accomplish this purpose the Council shall: 


a) Propose the means by which the American nations may 
give each other technical assistance in making studies 
and formulating and executing plans in order to carry 
out the purposes referred to in Article 26 and to develop 
and improve their social services ; 

b) Act as coordinating agency for all official inter-Ameri- 
can activities of an economic and social nature; 

c) Undertake studies on its own initiative or at the re- 
quest of any Member State; 

dad) Assemble and prepare reports on economic and social 
matters for the use of the Member States; 

e) Suggest to the Council of the Organization the advisa- 
bility of holding Specialized Conferences on economic 
and social matters ; 

f) Carry on such other activities as may be assigned to it 
by the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs or the Council 
of the Organization. 


Article 65 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, com- 
posed of technical delegates appointed by each Member 
State, shall meet on its own initiative or on that of the 
Council of the Organization. 


Article 66 


The Inter-American Economic and Social Council shall 
function at the seat of the Pan American Union, but it may 
hold meetings in any American city by a majority decision 
of the Member States. 
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B) Tue INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS. 


Article 67 





The purpose of the Inter-American Council of J 
is to serve as an advisory body on juridical matters; 
promote the development and codification of public 
private international law; and to study the possibility 
attaining uniformity in the legislation of the various Amer. 
ican countries, insofar as it may appear desirable. 


Article 68 


The Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio & 
Janeiro shall be the permanent committee of the Inter. 
American Council of Jurists. 


Article 69 


The Juridical Committee shall be composed of jurists of 
the nine countries selected by the Inter-American Confer. 





ence. The selection of the jurists shall be made by the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists from a panel submitted 
by each country chosen by the Conference. The member 
of the Juridical Committee represent all Member States of 
the Organization. The Council of the Organization 4 
empowered to fill any vacancies that occur during the 
intervals between Inter-American Conferences and betwee 
meetings of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 


Article 70 


The Juridical Committee shall undertake such studig 
and preparatory work as are assigned to it by the Inter 
American Council of Jurists, the Inter-American Con 
ference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For 
eign Affairs, or the Council of the Organization. It may 
also undertake those studies and projects which on its 
own initiative it considers advisable. 


Article 71 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists and the Juridical 
Committee should seek the cooperation of national commit 
tees for the codification of international law, of institute 


e) 


f) 


th 


la 


of international and comparative law, and of other special § ( 


ized agencies. 
Article 72 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists shall meet whe 
convened by the Council of the Organization, at the plaw 
determined by the Council of Jurists at its previous meet 
ing. 

C) THe INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL. 


Article 78 


The purpose of the Inter-American Cultural Couneil is 
to promote friendly relations and mutual understanding 
among the American peoples, in order to strengthen the 
peaceful sentiments that have characterized the evolution 
of America, through the promotion of educational, sciet 
tific, and cultural exchange. 


Article 74 
To this end the principal functions of the Council shall 


a) To sponsor inter-American cultural activities ; 

b) To collect and supply information on cultural activitie 
carried on in and among the American States by 
private and official agencies both national and inte™ 
national in character ; 

c) To promote the adoption of basic educational programs 
adapted to the needs of all population groups in the 
American countries ; ; 

dad) To promote, in addition, the adoption of special pre 
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grams of training, education and culture for the in- 
digenous groups of the American countries ; 
e) To cooperate in the protection, preservation and in- 





crease of the cultural heritage of the continent; 

f) To promote cooperation among the American nations 
in the fields of education, science and culture by means 
of the exchange of materials for research and study, 
as well as the exchange of teachers, students, special- 
ists and, in general, such other persons and materials 
as are useful for the realization of these ends; 

g) To encourage the education of the peoples for har- 
monious international relations; 

h) To carry on such other activities as may be assigned 
to it by the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the 
Council of the Organization. 


Article 75 


The Inter-American Cultural Council shall determine 





the place of its next meeting and shall be convened by the 
Council of the Organization on the date chosen by the 
latter in agreement with the Government of the country 
selected as the seat of the meeting. 


Article 76 


There shall be a Committee for Cultural Action of which 
five states, chosen at each Inter-American Conference, 
shall be members. The individuals composing the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action shall be selected by the Inter- 
American Cultural Council from a panel submitted by each 
country chosen by the Conference and they shall be spe- 
cialists in education or cultural matters. When the Inter- 
American Cultural Council and the Inter-American Con- 
ference are not in session, the Council of the Organization 
may fill vacancies that arise and replace those countries 
that find it necessary to discontinue their cooperation. 


Article 77 


The Committee for Cultural Action shall function as the 
permanent Committee of the Inter-American Cultural 
Council for the purpose of preparing any studies that the 
latter may assign to it. With respect to the studies the 
Council shall have the final decision. 


Chapter XIII: The Pan American Union 
Article 78 


The Pan American Union is the central and permanent 
organ of the Organization of American States and the 
General Secretariat of the Organization. It shall perform 
the duties assigned to it in this Charter and such other 
duties as may be assigned to it in other Inter-American 
treaties and agreements. 


Article 79 


There shall be a Secretary General of the Organization, 
who shall be elected by the Council for a ten-year term 
and who may not be reelected or be succeeded by a person 
of the same nationality. In the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Secretary General, the Council shall, within the 
hext ninety days, elect a successor to fill the office for the 
femainder of the term, who may be reelected if the 
vacancy occurs during the second half of the term. 


Article 80 


The Secretary General shall direct the Pan American 
Union and be the legal representative thereof. 


Article 81 
The Secretary General shall participate with voice, but 


Without vote, in the deliberations of the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
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Foreign Affairs, the Specialized Conferences, and the 
Council and its organs. 


Article 82 


The Pan American Union, through its technical and in- 
formation offices, shall, under the direction of the Coun- 
cil, promote economic, social, juridical and cultural rela- 
tions among all the Member States of the Organization. 


Article 83 


The Pan American Union shall also perform the follow- 
ing functions: 


a) Transmit e@ officio to Member States the convocation 
to the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Specialized Conferences ; 

Advise the Council and its organs in the preparation 

of programs and regulations of the Inter-American 

Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 

of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences ; 

c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at the disposal of the 
Government of the Country where a conference is to 
be held the technical aid and personnel which such 
government may request ; 

d) Serve as custodian of the documents and archives of 
the Inter-American Conferences, of the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs and, inso- 
far as possible, of the Specialized Conferences ; 

e) Serve as depository of the instruments of ratification 
of Inter-American agreements ; 

f) Perform the functions entrusted to it by the Inter- 

American Conference, and the Meeting of Consultation 

of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

Submit to the Council an annual report on the activi- 

ties of the Organization ; 

Submit to the Inter-American Conference, a report on 

the work accomplished by the organs of the Organiza- 

tion since the previous Conference. 


Article 84 ‘ 
It is the duty of the Secretary General : 


a) To establish, with the approval of the Council, such 
technical and administrative offices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union as are necessary to accomplish its purposes. 

b) To determine the number of department heads, officers 
and employees of the Pan American Union; to appoint 
them, regulate their powers and duties, and fix their 
compensation, in accordance with general standards 
established by the Council. 


Article 85 


There shall be an Assistant Secretary General, elected 
by the Council for a term of ten years and eligible for 
reelection. In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Assistant Secretary General, the Council shail, within the 
next ninety days, elect a successor to fill such office for 
the remainder of the term. 
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Article 86 


The Assistant Secretary General shall be the Secretary 
of the Council. He shall perform the duties of the Secre- 
tary General during the temporary absence or disability of 
the latter, or during the ninety-day vacancy referred to in 
Article 79. He shall also serve as advisory officer to the 
Secretary General, with the power to act as his delegate 
in all matters that the Secretary General may entrust to 
him. 


Article 87 


The Council, by a two-thirds vote of its members, may 
remove the Secretary General or the Assistant Secretary 
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General, whenever the proper functioning of the Organiza- 
tion so demands. 
Article 88 


The heads of the respective departments of the Pan 
American Union, appointed by the Secretary General, shall 
be the Executive Secretaries of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomie and Social Council, the Council of Jurists and the 
Cultural Council. 

Article 89 


In the performance of their duties the personnel shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any government or 
from any other authority outside the Pan American Union. 
They shall refrain from any action that might reflect upon 
their position as international officials responsible only to 


the Union. 
Article 90 


Every Member of the Organization of American States 
pledges itself to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secretary General 
and the personnel and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their duties. 


Article 91 


In selecting its personnel the Pan American Union shall 
give first consideration to efficiency, competence and in- 
tegrity; but at the same time importance shall be given 
to the necessity of recruiting personnel on as broad a 
geographical basis as possible. 


Article 92 


The seat of the Pan American Union is the City of 
Washington. 


Chapter XIV: The Specialized Conferences 


Article 93 


The Specialized Conferences shall meet to deal with spe- 
cial technical matters or to develop specific aspects of in- 
ter-American cooperation, when it is so decided by the 
Inter-American Conference or the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; when inter-American 
agreements so provide; or when the Council of the Organi- 
zation couasiders it necessary, either on its own initiative 
or at the request of one of its organs or of one of the Spe- 
cialized Organizations. 

Article 94 


The program and regulations of the Specialized Confer- 
ences shall be prepared by the organs of the Council of the 
Organization or by the Specialized Organizations con- 
cerned; they shall be submitted to the Member Govern- 
ments for consideration and transmitted to the Council 
for its information. 


Chapter XV: The Specialized Organizations 


Article 95 


For the purposes of the present Charter, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Specialized Organizations are the inter-governmental 
organizations established by multilateral agreements and 
having specific functions with respect to technical matters 
of common interest to the American States. 


Article 96 


The Council shall, for the purposes stated in Article 53, 
maintain a register of the Organizations that fulfill the con- 
ditions set forth in the foregoing article. 


Article 97 


The Specialized Organizations shall enjoy the fullest 
technical autonomy and shall take into account the recom- 
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mendations of the Council, in conformity with the proyi. 
sions of the present Charter. 


Article 98 


The Specialized Organizations shall submit to the Coup. 
cil periodic reports on the progress of their work and op 
their annual budgets and expenses. 


Article 99 


Agreements between the Council and the Specialized 0p. 
ganizations contemplated in paragraph c) of Article % 
may provide that such Organizations transmit their budgets 
to the Council for approval. Arrangements may also be 
made for the Pan American Union to receive the quotas of 
the contributing countries and distribute them in accord. 
ance with the said agreements. 


Article 100 


The Specialized Organizations shall establish coopera. 
tive relations with world agencies of the same character 
in order to coordinate their activities. In concluding 
agreements with the international agencies of a world. 
wide character, the Inter-American Specialized Organiza. 
tions shall preserve their identity and their status as in. 
tegral parts of the Organizations of American States, even 
when they perform regional functions of international 
agencies. 


Article 101 


In determining the geographic location of the Specialized 
Organizations, the interests of all the American States 
shall be taken into account. 


PART THREE 


Chapter XVI: The United Nations 


Article 102 


None of the provisions of this Charter shall be construed 
as impairing the rights and obligations of the Member 
States under the Charter of the United Nations. 


Chapter XVII: Miscellaneous Provisions 
Article 103 


The Organization of American States shall enjoy in the 
territory of each Member such legal capacity, privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the exercise of its 
functions and the accomplishment of its purposes. 


Article 104 


The Representatives of the Governments on the Counell 
of the Organization, the representatives on the organs of 
the Council, the personnel of the delegations as well a 
the Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization, shall enjoy the privileges and immuni- 
ties necessary for the independent performance of theit 


duties. 
Article 105 


The juridical status of the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations and the privileges and immunities that 
should be granted to them and to their personnel, as well 
as to the officials of the Pan American Union, shall be deter 
mined in each case through agreements between the respec 
tive Organizations and the Governments concerned. 


Article 106 


Correspondence of the Organization of American States, 
including printed mutter and parcels, bearing the 
thereof, shall be var {ed free of charge in the mails of the 
Member States. 
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Article 107 


The Organization of American States does not recognize 
any restriction on the eligibility of men and women to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the various Organs and to hold 
positions therein. 


Chapter XVIII: Ratification and Entry Into Force 
Article 108 


The present Charter shall remain open for signature by 
the American States and shall be ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional procedures. The origi- 
nal instrument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese, and 
French texts of which are equally authentic, shall be de- 
posited with the Pan American Union, which shall transmit 
certified copies thereof to the Governments for purposes of 
ratification. The instruments of ratification shall be de- 

ited with the Pan American Union, which shall notify 
the signatory States of such deposit. 


Article 109 


The present Charter shall enter into force among the 
ratifying States when two-thirds of the signatory States 
have deposited their ratifications. It shall enter into force 
with respect to the remaining States in the order in which 
they deposit their ratifications. 


Article 110 


The present Charter shall be registered with the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations through the Pan American 
Union, 


Article 111 


Amendments to the present Charter may be adopted only 
at an Inter-American Conference convened for that pur- 
. Amendments shall enter into force in accordance 
with the terms and the procedure set forth in Article 109. 


Article 112 


The present Charter shall remain in force indefinitely, 
but may be denounced by any Member State upon written 
notification to the Pan American Union, which shall com- 
municate to all the others each notice of denunciation re- 
ceived. After two years from the date on which the Pan 
American Union receives a notice of denunciation, the 
present Charter shall cease to be in force with respect to 
the denouncing State, which shall cease to belong to the 
Organization after it has fulfilled the obligations arising 
from the present Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
whose ful powers have been presented and found to be in 
good and due form, sign the present Charter at the City 
of Bogot&, Colombia, on the dates that appear opposite 
their respective signatures. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Israel Proclaimed as an Independent Republic 


TEXT OF LETTER FROM THE AGENT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF ISRAEL TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. 


[Released to the press by the White House on May 15] 


My pear Mr. Present: I have the honor to 
notify you that the state of Israel has been pro- 
ined as an independent republic within fron- 
tiers approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in its Resolution of November 29, 
1947, and that a provisional government has been 
charged to assume the rights and duties of govern- 
ment for preserving law and’ order within the 
boundaries of Israel, for defending the state 
against external aggression, and for discharging 
the obligations of Israel to the other nations of the 
world in accordance with international law. The 
Act of Independence will become effective at one 
minute after six o’clock on the evening of 14 May 
1948, Washington time. 

With full knowledge of the deep bond of sym- 
pathy which has existed and has been strengthened 
over the past thirty years between the Government 
of the United States and the Jewish people of 
Palestine, I have been authorized by the provi- 
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sional government of the new state to tender this 
message and to express the hope that your govern- 
ment will recognize and will welcome Israel into 
the community of nations. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Ex1anv Epstern 
Agent, Provisional Government of Israel 





Statement by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House May 14] 
This Government has been informed that a 
Jewish state has been proclaimed in Pales- 
tine, and recognition has been requested by 
the provisiona eer thereof. 
The United States recognizes the provi- 
sional government as the de facto authority 
of the new State of Israel. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





The Rome Manpower Conference and the Rome Committee 


BY VAL R. LORWIN 


The importance of manpower problems in the 
European Recovery Program was recognized by 
the Committee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion (CEEc) conference at Paris in 1947. That 
Conference’s Manpower Committee called for 
more effective transfers of workers from countries 
of manpower surplus to countries with manpower 
shortages, and indicated some of the types of 
measures to be taken for more effective utilization 
of labor within each country. It asked also that 
the Italian Government call a conference of the 
“interested governments” at Rome early in 1948, 
to review the progress made in recruiting foreign 
workers and to “plan and coordinate any further 
measures which may be necessary”. 


Participation 


Late in November 1947 the Italian Government 
sent invitations to all the Crerc countries for such a 
conference, to open on January 26. All the Crec 
countries with the exception of Iceland accepted 
the invitation to the Conference, as did the occu- 
pying authorities of the three western zones of 
Germany, 

The specialized agencies with an interest in the 

roblem—the International Labor Organization, 
Reemeadie Commission for Europe, Food and Ag- 
riculture ae International Bank, and 
International Refugee Organization—were rep- 
resented by observers. The International Trade 
Organization, in view of its preliminary state of 
organization, chose not to send an observer. 
he Italian Government asked the United States 
to send observers to the Conference. The United 
States observers were: Val R. Lorwin of the Divi- 
sion of International Labor, Social, and Health Af- 
fairs, Department of State, Senior Observer; Lt. 
Col. Thomas A. Lane, then Chief Labor Officer, 
Allied Military Government, British-United 
States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste, and now 
labor attaché at Rome; and William Shaughnessy, 
then of the United States Employment Service 
Department of Labor, now with the International 
 sakon Organization. 

Since it was the first international conference in 
Italy since the end of the Fascist regime, its ar- 
rangements were of particular interest. These 
arrangements can certainly be regarded as having 
come off successfully. The hospitality of the 
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Italian Government, furthermore, was generous 
and thoughtful. 


Lines of International Action on Manpower 


International action in the field of manpower 
has followed two general lines. One is that of 
bilateral and multilateral action on the terms of 
emigration and immigration. Here the problems 
to be dealt with relate to the more effective re- 
cruitment, medical and technical selection, and yo- 
cational training of emigrant workers, the simpli- 
fication of travel, the rights of workers and their 
families in the receiving countries and in the coun- 
tries of origin. Action can take the form of ree- 
ommendations of principles to follow and tech- 
niques to use, and that of bilateral or multilateral 
agreement on the selection or the numbers of 
workers to move from one country to another, and 
the conditions of employment and settlement. 

A second line of action deals with the utiliza- 
tion of labor within each country. Here inter- 
national action is essentially the exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas among government representa- 
tives and, at certain stages, among labor and em- 
ployer representatives. The subjects of most con- 
cern to Europe in this field now are the vocational 
training and retraining of workers, the methods of 
attracting workers to the essential industries, the 
principles and methods of organization and man- 
om of the labor market, and the functioning 
of the public-employment services. 

Some international thinking and work have been 
done in these fields for many years, notably in the 
studies and recommendations of the International 
Labor Organization. But these problems have 
taken on a vast new urgency because of the man- 
power needs of the postwar European recovery 
effort and the manpower shortages of many coun- 
tries in key industries such as mining, textiles, and 
agriculture; the gravity of Italian unemploy- 
ment; the wartime and postwar dispersal of the 
millions of people lumped in the term “displaced 
persons”; and, within a number of continental 
European nations, the disorganization of employ- 
ment services and training programs, and the at- 
traction of many workers to black-market and 
other economically unproductive activities. 

These were the problems which prompted the 
calling of the Rome conference. 
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Conference Work 


The Rome conference elected as president 
Giuseppe Saragat, vice-president of the Italian 
Council of Ministers and president of the Inter- 
ministerial Committee for Social and Welfare 
Questions. As rapporteur general it named M. 
Bousquet, head of the French Delegation, and 
director general for administrative affairs at the 
Quai d’Orsay. As vice-presidents it chose A. F. 
Rouse, head of the United Kingdom Delegation 
and head of the Foreign Labor Branch of the 
Ministry of Labor; and Jean Cuvelier, of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, head of the Belgian 
Delegation. Of its two major working committees, 
Committee I was concerned with domestic labor- 
utilization measures, and Committee IT with inter- 
national manpower movements. Chairman of 
Committee I was Mr. Rouse, with M. Delperée of 
the Belgian Ministry of Labor as rapporteur. 
Committee II chose a chairman from the Portu- 
guese Delegation, Alexandre Ribeiro da Cunha, 
associate director general of the National Insti- 
tute of Labor and Social Insurance, with Albert 
Jobin, of the Federal Office of Industry, Arts, 
Crafts and Labor of Switzerland, as rapporteur. 

A statistical committee was also set up, with M. 
Duon, of the French National Institute of Statis- 
tics, as chairman. 

The conclusions took the form of recommenda- 
tions to the governments represented, or to “in- 
terested governments” among those represented.* 

The Conference’s immediate and most tangible 
results were in the field of international migration. 
There was serious consideration of many domestic 
manpower issues. But the preoccupation with 
international issues was inevitable, first, be- 
cause the Conference was meeting in Rome, under 
the shadow of the present Italian unemployment 
problem; and, second, because by the nature of 
things, the Conference could propose forms of im- 
mediate action on emigration and immigration, 
whereas internal manpower problems require 
action, which is often quite gradual, within each 
country. 


Rome Committee 


_ The major development of the Conference was 
Its recommendation to the governments repre- 
sented for the setting up at Rome of a Committee 
for the Coordination of European Manpower 
Movements. In contrast to its rather formidable 
title, the Committee is to work on the practical 
day-to-day operational questions involved in the 
implementation of bilateral emigration agree- 
ments, as a sort of “trouble shooter”, or “progress 
chaser” as the English would call it. It is to sug- 
gest practical ways and means of facilitating man- 
power movements under the bilateral accords. It 
is to concern itself, at least for the time being, 
largely with Italian manpower movements to 
other European countries. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The emphasis is on the practical as distinct from 
long-range studies, and on the day-to-day type 
of operational problem, as distinct from policy- 
setting or the promotion of emigration. Prob- 
lems on which the Committee would work may 
include: 


(a) Accelerating, simplifying, and reducing 
the costs of travel documents; 

(5) Language and vocational “pre-training” 
for emigration ; 

(¢) Simplification of medical controls; 

(d) Simplified occupational classification, for 
immediate bilateral use in recruitment of workers ; 

(e) Travel and reception arrangements ; 

(f) Housing; 

(g) Transfer of emigrant savings and family 
allowances; 

(h) Maintenance of social-security rights of 
temporary emigrants. 

(2) Current exchange of information on labor 
requirements and availabilities. 


These are not spectacular tasks; they are modest 
but practical and specific. 

The Conference recognized the long-established 
jurisdiction and competence of the Ixo in its field, 
and the special concern of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Iro, as well as the general work of the 
Ece. Where the Ino had work under considera- 
tion or in preparation, it was clearly noted. Thus 
the recommendation on occupational classification 
begins by requesting the Ixo to establish as rapidly 
as possible “standards accepted internationally 
for the occupational classification of workers”. 
Only-then does the recommendation go on to 
charge the Rome Committee with establishing 
“without delay”, “as a provisional measure”, a sim- 
plified classification which will facilitate recruit- 
ing, “for use in bilateral relations”. 

The Ixo, specifically, and “any other institutions 
concerned with migration problems” are invited 
to take part in the work of the Committee. 

The organization of the Committee is to be 
simply a council, with one representative from 
each member state, set up and instructed to draw 
up its own rules of procedure. Chairmanship is 
to rotate amorg the members. 

The Committee will have headquarters in Rome. 
Expenses, it was declared, would be very small, 


. 

*The findings and recommendations of the Conference 
were issued in mid-April (Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, Manpower Conference, Rome, Janu- 
ary—February 1948: Reports, English edition published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1948). These reports com- 
bine the general report of the Conference and the reports 
of its three working committees, as approved y Bee dele- 
gates of all the countries participating in the Conference 
and the observers of the International Labor Organization, 
the Economic Commission for Europe, and the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


since the Italian Government would furnish the 

remises and as much clerical staff as was wanted. 

t was understood that the professional staff 
would be small. In addition to Italy, several of 
the other interested countries indicated they might 
be willing to send second technicians to help staff 
the Committee. It was recognized that the fate 
of the project would depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the competence of its staff. 

Membership was open originally to all Crec 
countries and to other “European or non- 
European” states. The Committee was to come 
into being as soon as three Governments had 
agreed to join it. 

The likely future organization of the Cerc coun- 
tries was much in the minds of delegates to the 
Conference, and they realized that they were 
broaching some of the general problems oF Euro- 
pean cooperative organization and of relation to 
existing international organizations. As the first 
committee of the Crrc to meet since the 1947 
meetings in Paris, they were, as a United King- 
dom Delegate said, “the victims of their own 
initiative”. The resolution recommending the 
creation of the Rome Committee therefore stated 
that it was being pro pending the decisions to 
be taken with regard to the final structure of the 
body or the bodies to be established for the contin- 
ued application of European reconstruction pro- 
grams. 


Displaced Persons 


The Conference gave recognition to the “task 
at once humanitarian and of vital importance for 
European reconstruction” of the Pcrro in the “re- 
settlement of displaced persons in productive 
work.” It recommended the creation by the Pcro 
of a Committee, similar in function to the Rome 
Committee, to aid in solving the practical prob- 
lems of displaced-person recruitment. 

With regard to displaced persons in Italy, it was 
generally agreed, although not specified, that the 
Rome Committee should be competent, with Iro 
participation, to assist in any way it could along 
the lines of its general terms of reference. 


European Manpower Balance Sheet 


The Conference gave the Crrc countries a chance 
to bring up to date the picture of needs and avail- 
abilities oF emigrant workers. It was fairly gen- 
erally understood that the figures offered at the 
Cerxc sessions in Paris in August 1947, particularly 
on the requirements side, were far from firm. Of 
course such figures of requirements for foreign 
workers are in all cases dependent, not only on 
economic conditions, but also upon various politi- 
cal considerations. The figures produced at the 
Rome conference, therefore, even in their indica- 
tions of totals—not to mention the breakdowns by 
skilled and unskilled workers—can be only tenta- 
tive approximations. 
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Since the end of the war, the Conference i 
the countries represented at Rome had “introdu 

into their territories more than 600,000 workers— 
Italians, displaced persons, and Germans”. For 
1948 the needs for foreign workers stated ey the 
principal countries of immigration totaled 380,000, 
including 145,000 for France; 100,000 for the 
United Kingdom; 67,000 for Switzerland ; 28,000 
for Austria ; 21,000 for Belgium ; 5,000 for Sweden; 
9,000 for the Netherlands; and 5,000 for Luxem. 


bourg. 

Waties available to meet these needs were 
found to be chiefly the displaced persons, number. 
ing at least 320,000, and a “minimum” of 1,700,000 
Italians. There is thus an excess of available 
workers over requirements of at least 1,600,000, 
Furthermore, much of the demand is for skilled 
workers, and many of the required skills are not 
now to be found. 

The balance sheet, however, is less discouraging 
if one takes account of the fact that receiving coun- 
tries expect to take unskilled workers in — 
cases where they specify skilled workers, 
where no skilled workers are available. Trained 
miners, still the greatest shortage occupation, are 
nowhere to be found, However, the United King. 
dom, in listing requirements of 100,000 and 
Belgians, in listing needs of 21,000, expect to take 
er workers and train them for these mining 

obs. 

’ Particularly on the requirements side, the fig- 
ures must be regarded as only very rough guesses, 
even for 1948. All delegations recognized that it 
was almost useless at this date to offer require- 
ments extending beyond the end of 1948. 


A World Problem 


The Conference found that surplus manpower 
in Europe—in Italy and the displaced-persons 
camps—could not be absorbed by Europe alone, 
This fact emerged not only from the statistics of 
immediate supply and requirements for man- 
power, but from the demographic trends in Italy 
(a current net population growth of 400 to 500,000 
a year). 

he Raat report called the attention “of 
all extra-European Governments to the necessity 
of the revival of a considerable overseas immigra- 
tion so far as shipping facilities permit”. Imm 
tion was not a burden to the receiving country, 
uta gain. Pointing to the contributions made 
immigrants to the receiving countries in Europe, 
the report concluded: “It seems that the economy 
of extra-European countries with a shortage 
manpower would obtain substantial benefit by ad- 
mitting workers from Europe who are available 
and willing to emigrate.” 


Manpower Problems Within Countries 


The Committee charged with “examining the 
problems of the redistribution of manpower within 
the different countries, and of the productivity of 
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this manpower” recommended, among other 
things, that: 


1. Countries with labor shortages give priority 
to essential industries, improving living and work- 
conditions, developing training programs, 
and—where Governments intervene directly in 
wage policy—offering wage advantages to work- 
ers in key industries. 

2. Countries with labor a “study—in 
collaboration with unions and employer organiza- 
tions—any measures of control conducive to the 
jncrease or recruitment of manpower in key in- 
dustries, while safeguarding the legitimate rights 
of the workers in question”. It was recognized 
that some countries, notably the United Kingdom, 
had successfully introduced (or since the war, re- 
introduced) the direction of labor. But several 
countries which had suffered German occupation 
insisted that, as the report states, “general coercive 
methods of controlling manpower come up against 
the spontaneous opposition of workers and trade 
union organizations, in whose memory the effects 
of similar measures imposed during the war are 
still fresh. For this reason, in countries which 
were occupied by Germany, measures to control 
manpower are necessarily mainly indirect.” 

All delegations agreed on the necessity of im- 
proving national employment services. 

3. New classes of workers—women, older work- 
ers, disabled—be drawn into the labor market in 
countries of labor shortage, and that hours of 
work might be increased. 

4, Vocational training and apprenticeship pro- 
_ be further developed, with the aid of the 


5. Action be taken on housing programs. 


Further exchanges of ideas and experience on 
problems of domestic manpower policy should and 
will undoubtedly take place me the technicians 
of the various countries. The English, notably, of- 
fered to exchange visits with technicians of other 
countries. 


Rome Committee Begins Work 


The Council of the Rome Committee held its 
first meeting between April 6 and April 12, with 
Delegates present from Belgium, France, Greece, 
Italy, the Nethaclunde, Portugal, and the United 

ingdom. Luxembourg, although not repre- 
sented, had also notified the Italian Government 
of itsadherence. Present as observers were repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, Norway, and Switzerland. 

The Council adopted its statutes, prepared a 
provisional budget for submission to the member 
states, and proposed a formula for the sharing of 
expenses. It named Mario Tomasini, director 

neral of emigration in the Italian Foreign Of- 

ce, as secretary general of the Committee. It 
decided to “approach the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation (Oxxc) for recogni- 
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tion as one of the subsidiary organizations en- 
visaged in the draft agreement of the Ozgc (ar- 
ticles 8, 15¢ and 19) and in paragraph 3 of the 
draft resolution on the tasks of the Ozec” and re- 
marked that “recognition would imply monetary 
aid from Oxrec sources.” 

The Council proposed to hold its next meeting 
in Paris, in view of the ener of the question 
of relations with Orec. But the nature of that 
relationship remains to be defined. 


U.S. OBSERVERS TO CONFERENCE ON 
REVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
FOR PROTECTION OF LITERARY 
AND ARTISTIC WORKS 
[Released to the press May 11] 

The Department of State has announced the 
United States Observer Delegation to the Diplo- 
matic Conference for the Revision of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works, scheduled to convene at Brus- 


sels, June 5, 1948. The United States Observer 
Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 


Thomas E. Bracken, Assistant Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 
Observers 


Arthur Fisher, Associate Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress 

John Schulman, Hays, St. John, Abramson, and Schulman, 
120 Broadway, New York City 


The International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works was given its charter 
by the Bern convention of September 9, 1886, 
effective December 5, 1887. This convention was 
amended and completed at Paris on May 4, 1896, 
by a supplementary act and an interpretative dec- 
laration which went into effect on December 9, 
1897. 

A complete revision was made at Berlin on Nov- 
ember 13, 1908. The act of Berlin, known as the 
revised convention of Bern for the protection of 
literary and artistic works, went into force on 
September 9, 1910. 

A supplementary protocol was agreed upon at 
Bern in 1914. The last revision before World War 
II was made at Rome in 1928. At that conference 
the Belgian Government was designated as the 
member state to call the next conference at Brus- 
sels. 

Although the United States is not a member of 
the International Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, never having ad- 
hered to the Bern-Berlin-Rome convention, par- 
ticular importance is attached to the conference at 
Brussels, since proposed changes in the interna- 
tional copyright convention may affect the in- 
terests of United States authors and producers. 
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U.S. DELEGATION TO SECOND SESSION 
OF FACILITATION DIVISION OF ICAO , 


[Released to the press May 13] 
The Department of State has announced the 
composition of the United States Delegation to the 
Second Session of the Facilitation Division of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao), which is scheduled to convene at Geneva 
on May 17, 1948. The United States Delegation 
is as follows: 


Chairman 
John R. Alison, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Advisers 


H. Alberta Colclaser, Divisional Assistant, Aviation Di- 
vision, Department of State 

Horace S. Dean, Assistant Division Leader, Division of 
Foreign Plant Quarantines, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture 

Gilbert Lee Dunnahoo, Chief, Foreign Quarantine Divi- 
sion, United States Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency 

Burke H. Flinn, Customs Air Coordinator, Bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury 

Josh Lee, Member, Civil Aeronautics Board, Department 
of Commerce 

Albert B. Reitzel, Assistant General Counsel, United States 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice 

Harry G. Tarrington, Chief International Services Officer, 
Staff Programs Office, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce 

John R. Young, Jr., Director of International Affairs, 
Air Transport Association, Washington, D.C. 


The Facilitation Division of Icao is one of the 
groups established in accordance with the conven- 
tion on international civil aviation which was 
adopted by the Chicago Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence in 1944 and which became effective April 4, 
1947. The purpose of the Facilitation Division 
is to study the problems involved in and to prepare 
recommendations which would facilitate and ex- 
pedite navigation by aircraft between territories 
of contracting states and prevent unnecessary 
delays to aircraft, crews, passengers, and cargo, 
especially in the administration of laws relating to 
immigration, public health, agricultural quaran- 
tine, and customs. Member states of Icao are 
entitled to participate in the Division’s meetings. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meeting in- 
cludes: (1) review of progress made by the mem- 
ber states in the field of facilitation of interna- 
tional air transport; (2) consideration of a draft 
set of international standards and recommended 
practices on facilitation of international air trans- 
port prepared by the Icao Secretariat; (3) prep- 
aration of international standards and recom- 
mended practices on facilitation of international 
air transport in such final form as can be acted 
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upon by the Icao Council pursuant to articles 37 
54, and 90 of the convention on international ciyj 
aviation; (4) consideration of means other tha 
standards and recommended practices where} 
effect can be given to the measures necessary f 
the facilitation of international air transport; 
(5) consideration of measures which would heh 
the implementation of the facilitation progran 


U.S. DELEGATION TO HEALTH CONGRESS OF 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 


[Released to the press May 3} 


The Department of State announced on May} 
the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute which is scheduled to be held at Harro. 
gate, England, May 24-28, 1948. The invitation 
to attend the Congress was transmitted by the 
United Kingdom on behalf of the Royal Sanitary 
—o The United States Delegation is as 

ollows: 


Chairman 


Capt. Jehn M. Bachulus (M.C.), U.S. Navy, Staff Medical 
Officer to the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean 


Delegates 


Burnet M. Davis, M.D., Surgeon, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency; Liaison Officer, British 
Ministry of Health 

Barton P. Jenks, U.S. Delegation, Economic Commission 
for Europe 

Lt. Col. John W. Regan (M.C.), U.S. Army, Chief, En- 
vironmental Sanitation Branch, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army 


The Health Congress will be divided into see 
tions where papers will be presented and discus. 
sions held on subjects relating to public health 
and sanitation. There will be a section of tropi- 
cal hygiene, in which a discussion is planned on 
“yellow fever and its transmission”. Another 
section will deal with sanitation conditions at ait- 
ports all over the world, especially health-control 
measures and the present and future uses of new 
insecticides, 

The Royal Sanitary Institute is the leading 
public-health society of the British Common- 
wealth and could be considered as the British 
counterpart of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation. The Institute brings together at its an- 
nual health congresses representatives of govern- 
ments, municipalities, and health institutions 
from all parts of the world, thereby affording 
opportunity for public-health workers to discuss 
subjects of common interest. The last Health 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute was held 
at Torquay, England, June 2-6, 1947. 
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fal U.S. Policies and Purposes Regarding the Soviet Union 


STATEMENTS OF AMBASSADOR SMITH AND FOREIGN MINISTER MOLOTOV ' 


[Released to the press May 11] 
On May 4 Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith called 
om V. M. Molotov, Soviet Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and made to him, on behalf of the United 
States Government, the following oral statement 


Two years ago during my initial conversation 
with Generalissimo Stalin and yourself, I stated as 
dearly as possible my estimate of the inevitable re- 
action of the American people to the continuance 
ofa policy by the Soviet Government which would 
appear to have as its pad er the progressive ex- 
tension of the area of Soviet power. At that time 
I pointed out that it would i. a grave misinter- 
pretation of the fundamentally pacific character 
of the American people to believe that they would 
not react strongly and vigorously to the progres- 
sive domination by one country of its neighbors 
and the clear threat to the world community which 
such actions would imply. 

I emphasized at that time that the United States 
had no desire whatever to see the world divided 
into two major groupings, nor to divert a large 
part of its income to the maintenance of a military 
establishment which such a world situation would 
necessitate in elementary self-defense. It seemed 
apparent then that such a line of policy as that de- 
scribed would lead inevitably to a crystallization 
of the non-Soviet areas of the world, whose people 
would quite understandably feel themselves pro- 
gressively threatened by such developments. It 
semed also inevitable in such a case that the 
United States, as the strongest nation in this com- 
munity, would be forced to take a leading part in 
this movement and to divert a large portion of its 
energy, which by preference our people would pre- 
fer to utilize for assistance in the reconstruction of 
the ravages of the war, to the maintenance of a 
military establishment adequate to meet the de- 
veloping world situation. 

Unhappily the apprehensions I felt at that time 
have been realized. 

Since that date, Soviet policies in eastern Europe 
have produced the reaction which was predicted. 
The situation which has resulted is obviously one 
of great seriousness. 

The European community and the United States 
have become alarmed at the implications of Soviet 


policy, and are drawing closer together in mutual 
self-protection, but only in self-protection. 
It is for this reason that my Government desires 
and 
tates 


me to outline to you with complete clarit 
frankness the position of the United 
Government. 

There should be no mistake about the determina- 
tion of the United States to play its part in these 
cooperative movements for recovery and self- 
Fo soma The concern and the determination of 
the people of the United States have been inten- 
sified by the inexplicable hostility of the Soviet 
Government to the European Recovery Pro 
a measure which in its inception and subsequent 
development is so obviously only a measure of 
American assistance for reconstruction on a coop- 
erative basis without menace or threat to anyone. 

The situation which has been produced by the 
actions of the Soviet Government or by political 
groups obviously under its control, and the nat- 
ural and inevitable reaction on the part of other 
countries, including the United States, to these 
actions is obviously one of great seriousness. 

My Government has no idea what conclusions 
the Soviet Government has reached concerning 
the present attitude of the United States. It has 
noted that the picture of this attitude given by the 
Soviet press is dangerously distorted and erro- 
neous. Whether, or in what degree, the members 
of the Soviet Government themselves believe this 
distorted version my Government has no means 
of estimating. For this reason I wish to make 
plain certain points on which my Government 
considers it extremely important that there be no 
misunderstanding at this time. 


1. The policies of the United States Govern- 
ment in international questions have been made 
amply clear in recent months and weeks. They 
have the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. They will continue to 
be vigorously and firmly prosecuted. 

It would be a grave error if others were to as- 
sume that domestic considerations, such as the 
forthcoming elections, would in any way weaken 
the determination of the United States to support 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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what it believes to be right. The American people 
have always known how to separate domestic and 
foreign policy at the proper moment. 

Similarly, my Government is aware that Com- 
munist organizations here and there have been 
disseminating propaganda to the effect that a 
forthcoming economic crisis in the United States 
will soon produce a radical change in American 
policies. It is hoped that no one will be so fool- 
ish as to forfeit the chances of progress toward 
world stability for the sake of an economic prog- 
nostication which has been proven wrong time 
and time again. Even those who persist in be- 
lieving such a prognostication must, at the very 
least, realize that an economic crisis would not 
affect in any way our basic productive capacity 
nor our concept of the basic factors underlying 
our foreign policy. 

It must be emphasized that the present state 
of world affairs involves issues which the people 
of the United States consider to be vital to United 
States national security and to world peace. No 
one should deceive himself as to the seriousness 
of United States policy with respect to these 
issues. 

2. On the other hand, my Government wishes 
to make it unmistakably clear that the United 
States has no hostile or aggressive designs what- 
ever with respect to the Soviet Union. Asser- 
tions to the contrary are falsehoods which can 
result only from complete misunderstanding or 
malicious motives. United States policies have 
been so devised that they cannot possibly affect 
adversely the interests of a Soviet Union which 
seeks to live at peace with its neighbors and to 
refrain from attempts to exercise undue influence, 
directly or indirectly, in their affairs. 

In fact, many of the elements of United States 
foreign policy to which the Soviet press takes such 
strong exception today would never have come into 
existence if it had not been necessary for the 
United States to aid other countries to defend 
their own political integrity from attempts, on the 
part of Communist minorities, to seize power and 
to establish regimes subservient to foreign in- 
terests. Should these attempts cease, the necessity 
for some of the manifestations of United States 
foreign policy, which are apparently unwelcome 
in Moscow, would cease with them. 


The present state of United States—Soviet rela- 
tions is a source of grievous disappointment to the 
American people and to the United States Govern- 
ment. As far as we are concerned, it represents 
a painful and undesired alternative toward which 
we have been driven, step by step, by the pressure 
of Soviet and world Communist policy. We still 
do not despair by any means of a turn of events 
which will permit us to find the road to a decent 
and reasonable relationship between our two 
countries, with a fundamental relaxation of those 
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tensions which today exercise so unhappy an in- 
fluence on international society everywhere. Ag 
far as the United States is concerned, the door ig 
always wide open for full discussion and the com. 
posing of our differences. 

My Government earnestly hopes that the mem. 
bers of the Soviet Government will not take lightly 
the position of the United States Government, ag 
here expressed. They have it in their power to 
alleviate many of the situations which today 
weigh so heavily on all international life. It is 
our earnest hope that they will take advantage of 
these possibilities. If they do, they will not find 
us lacking in readiness and eagerness to make our 
own contribution to a stabilization of world condi- 
tions entirely compatible with the security of the 
Soviet peoples. 

[Released to the press May 11, 1948} 
The following is an English translation of the 


statement of Foreign Minister Molotov to Ambas- 
sador Smith on May 9 


The Soviet Government has familiarized itself 
with the declaration of the Ambassador of the 
United States of America, Mr. Smith, dated May 
4, 1948, in connection with the present state of 
Soviet-American relations. The Soviet Govern- 
ment shares the desire, expressed in this statement 
by the Government of the United States of 
America, to better these relations, and is in agree- 


ment with the proposal to proceed with this aim | 


toward a discussion and settlement of the differ- 
ence existing between us. 

At the same time the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary to state that it cannot agree with 
the Government of the United States of America 


that the reason for the present unsatisfactory con- | 
ditions of Soviet-American relations and the ten- | 


sion in the international situation is a result of the 
policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in eastern Europe and to the increased influence 
there of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

As concerns the relations of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics with bordering as well as other 
countries of Europe, the Soviet Government notes 
with satisfaction that in fact these relations fol- 
lowing the war have significantly improved. 

As is known, this has found expression through 
the conclusion of treaties of friendship and mutual 
assistance between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and these countries which are directed 
exclusively against the repetition of aggression on 
the part of Germany and its possible allies and 
which, contrary to the statement of the Ambas- 
sador of the United States of America in Moscow, 
Mr. Smith, do not include any secret protocols. 
The countries overrun by German aggression ate 
particularly interested in the conclusion of these 
agreements. 
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It is common knowledge that the United States 
of America also is carrying out the policy of 
strengthening its relations with bordering coun- 
tries, for example, with Canada, Mexico, and also 
with other countries of America, and this is fully 
understandable. It is likewise understandable that 
the Soviet Union also is conducting a policy of 
strengthening its relations with bordering and 
other countries of Europe. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will pursue in the future as 
well its policy of strengthening friendly relation- 
ships with these countries of Europe. 

In the declaration of the Government of the 
United States of America it is stated that certain 
of the external political measures of the United 
States of America in other countries, which have 
evoked the dissatisfaction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, are explained by the excessive 
influence of the Union of Boviet Socialist Repub- 
lics in the internal affairs of these countries. The 
Soviet Government is unable to agree with this 
kind of explanation. 

In the countries of eastern Europe which are 
under consideration, following the war, as is well 
known, there took place serious democratic re- 
forms which are a means of defense against the 
threat of a new war and which created favorable 
conditions for the growth of friendly relations 
between these countries and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. It would be absolutely in- 





correct to attribute the democratic reforms which 
| have taken sy here to interference of the Soviet 
Union in the internal affairs of these countries. 
| This would mean ignoring the indubitable fact 
, that the above-mentioned reforms are a natural 
result of the victory of democratic forces over 
Nazism and Fascism and are regarded by the peo- 
ples of eastern Europe as guaranties against the 
| threat of a new war. In this connection, the 
emergence of Communists in positions of leader- 
ship is completely understandable, since the people 
of these lands consider Communists the most ef- 
fective fighters against a new war. 

No one has the right to dispute the fact that the 
carrying through of democratic reforms is an in- 
ternal affair of each state. However, from the 
| above-mentioned communication of the Govern- 
ment of the United States it is clear that it holds 
another viewpoint and tolerates on its own part 
interference in the internal affairs of other states 
which cannot but call forth serious objections on 
the part of the Soviet Government. Events in 
| Greece are not the only example of such inter- 
| ference in the internal affairs of other states. 

The Government of the United States of 
America explains the present unsatisfactory state 
of Soviet-American relations also by the position 
of the Soviet Government on the question of the 
so-called European Recovery Program. 

At the same time it is absolutely clear that if 

® question of the economic recovery of the 
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European countries had been set up, not as has 
been done in the indicated program, but on the 
basis of normal conditions of international eco- 
nomic cooperation within the framework of the 
United Nations organization and with the 
necessary regard of the national rights and 
sovereignty of states, there would be no reason 
for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ nega- 
tive attitude toward the Erp, all the more sinée 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as one 
of the states which suffered most, economically, in 
the war, is fully interested in the development of 
postwar international economic cooperation. 

At the same time the Soviet Government thinks 
it necessary to state that the present unsatisfactory 
condition of Soviet-American relations and the 
tense state of the international situation are the 
result of the recent policy of the Government of 
the United States of America. 

The creation of such a tense situation has been 


‘fostered in the first place by such steps of the 


Government of the United States of America as 
the increasing development of a network of naval 
and air bases in all parts of the world, including 
territories adjacent to the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, about which the press and a series 
of official representatives of the United States of 
America frankly declare that the establishment of 
these bases has the aim of the encirclement of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Such 
measures cannot be explained by the interests of 
self-defense. It is likewise impossible to overlook 
the fact that the present atmosphere of inter- 
national relations is poisoned by warlike threats 
of all kinds directed against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, issuing from certain circles 
closely connected with the Government of the 
United States of America. In contrast to this, 
the Soviet Government is conducting a consistently 
peaceful policy with respect to the United States of 
America and other states, is not establishing mili- 
tary bases in other countries and is not emitting 
any kind of threat toward anyone at all. 

Pavtlan, there was recently formed a ey 
union of western countries, including England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. At 
a time when all the treaties of mutual assistance 
concluded by the Soviet Union with the eastern 
countries, as well as with England and France, 
have as their aim the prevention of a new aggres- 
sion on the part of Germany and are not directed 
against any allied state, the newly founded mili- 
tary alliance of the five western states, as is clear 
from the treaty, has in view not only Germany 
but may equally be directed against those states 
which were allies in the second world war. In 
all the English, French, and American press it is 
openly said that this union is directed against the 

nion of Soviet Socialist Republics. Further- 
more, it cannot be overlooked that the formation 
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of the stated military union was possible only 
thanks to the patronage of the Government of the 
United States of America. It is clear that the 
military treaty of the five western states can in 
no way be regarded as a treaty of self-defense. 

The unfriendly character of the policy of the 
Government of the United States of America with 
regard to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has its effect also in the realm of Soviet-American 
commerce. In accordance with the commercial 
agreement concluded between our two states, the 
Government of the United States of America is 
obliged not to apply in regard to the export of 

oods from the United States of America to the 
Gaica of Soviet Socialist Republics any more 
burdensome regulations or formalities than are 
ene in regard to any third country. However, 
the policy now conducted by the Government of 
the United States of America ignores this obliga- 
tion and is in complete contradiction to the Soviet- 
American commercial agreement, setting up dis- 
crimination in regard to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, regardless of the fact that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is fulfilling in 
good faith its obligations under the aforemen- 
tioned agreement. As a result thereof, the export 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
American goods is disrupted, goods on which the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has paid de- 
posits or even the full cost, a fact which injures 
the American firms concerned as well. The intol- 
—o of such a situation is completely evident. 

At the present time the Government of the 
United States of America declares that the United 
States has no hostile or aggressive intentions with 
regard to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and expresses the hope of the possibility of finding 
a way to the establishment of good and reasonable 
relations between our two countries, together with 
a fundamental relaxation of the tension in inter- 
national relations, and expresses its readiness to 
cooperate in such a stabilization of world condi- 
tions as would correspond as well to the interests 
of the security of the Soviet people. 

The Soviet Government can only welcome this 
declaration of the Government of the United States 
of America, for, as is known, it has always carried 
on a peace-loving olicy and one of collaboration 
with regard to the United States of America 
which has always met with unanimous approval 
and support on the part of the peoples of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
declares that in the future as well it intends to 
carry out this policy with complete consistency. 

The Soviet Government also expresses the hope 
for the possibility of finding the means to elimi- 
nate present disagreements and to establish be- 
tween our countries good relations which would 
correspond to the interests of our peoples, as well 
as to the consolidation of universal peace. 
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[Released to the press May 1) 


After hearing Mr. Molotov’s reply of May 9, Am, 
bassador Smith made the following itio 

comments, which accurately express the views 
this Government vain 


At the conclusion of Mr. Molotov’s statemeng* 
I said I would comment briefly. With regar 
to remarks about “development of United State 
bases”, our “policy of encirclement and our wart 
like threats”, I had only to say that our entir 
history was refutation of any suspicion of a poli 
which involved aggressive war. As I stated dur’ 
ing our previous conversation, the drawing t 
gether of the western European countries an¢ 
the support which was being given them by the 
United States was a direct reflection of the appre 
hensions and fears which had been aroused by the 
expansionist policy of the Union of Soviet Social 
ist Republics, and that while I had no right t 
disbelieve his statements, I could not refrain fromtwee 
paraphrasing Mr. Vyshinski’s comment that fact 
spoke for themselves. 

The United States was secure in its honesty ofjcover 
purpose with regard to Erp. Our people were 
as stated es completely unable to under4Cons 
stand implications placed on that program by thqit w: 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Unitedcepti 
States appreciates and fully understands the de{Gove 
sire and indeed the necessity of close and friendlyern 
relations between the Union of Soviet Socialis} Ax 
Republics and its neighbors, but that here agai 
facts spoke for themselves, and I was fully famil}to s 
iar with events which followed the acceptance bj} polic 
Czechoslovakia of the invitation to the Erp con rega 
ference in Paris and subsequent reversal of this} yn‘; 
acceptance during the immediately following Visitl ;ho; 
of Mazaryk and Gottwald to Moscow. A country 
like my own which permitted complete freedom 
of political thought and expression did not op- 
pose Communism because of its Marxian ideology 
but purely and simply because we had seen re 
peated instances of Communist minorities com: 
ing into power by illegal means and against the] 4¢ 
will of the majority of the population in the coun- Ma 
tries referred to. The United States remained) y 
convinced that these minority coups d’état would) ,,.. 
have been quite impossible without the moral and 
physical support of the Union of Soviet Socialist | ),, ; 
Republics. pa 

With respect to trade agreements, there was} ,..; 
nothing the United States would like better under} 7), 
conditions of reasonable and honest understand- inc 
ing than to participate in expanding trade with) .¢ 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to com} y., 
tribute to the economic recovery of the Soviet state} Gg, 
which had suffered during the war. If proof wert} gof 
desired of our previous feelings in this respect I} yp, 
could be found in fact that under lend-lease we} 
had shipped to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re} m, 
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bublics enormous values in basic industrial plants 
yhich when shipped obviously would not be in 
production in time to contribute to the war effort. 
Mur change in views with regard to trade was 
gain a direct reflection of the Soviet expansion- 


temenfst policies referred to in my previous conversa- 


on. 
I did not wish to indulge in a contest of words 
Jwhich might be interpreted as the “pot calling the 
kettle black”, but I had recently reviewed some of 
+ four past agreements with the Union of Soviet So- 
ialist Republics, particularly the Roosevelt-Lit- 
yinov agreement, and that I would remind him of 


[Released to the press by the White House May 11] 


With regard to the recent exchange of views be- 
fromjtween Ambassador Smith and Foreign Minister 
i Molotov in Moscow, it was felt by this  _ eearamne 
that in view of the adoption of the European Re- 
ojcovery Program as a definite expression of policy 
land of the President’s recent recommendations to 
inder}Congress concerning the military establishment, 
oy thqit was important that there should be no miscon- 
Initedception or confusion in the minds of the Soviet 
ie degGovernment concerning the position of this Gov- 
endlyernment. 
‘alist Accordingly, Ambassador Smith was directed 
agailto seek an interview with Mr. Molotov in order 
amil}to set forth as clearly as could be expressed the 
ce by policies and purposes of the United States with 
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what I am sure he already knows, i.e., that the only 
provision of this agreement which had not been 
violated by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics was that permitting the presence of an Ameri- 
can clergyman in Moscow. 

However, these were matters which it would be 
profitless for us to pursue to the exclusion of the 
major issues. I had, I believed, made completely 
clear the a of the United States and the rea- 
sons which prompted the adoption of these poli- 
cies. I appreciated Mr. Molotov’s statement of the 
policies P his Government, which I would com- 
municate at once to Washington. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The statement made by Ambassador Smith 57 
resented no new departure in American policy. It 
was a reiteration of the American position as it 
has been repeatedly expressed both publicly and 
privately. 

The two salient points of the statement made by 
Ambassador Smith were these: 


“The policies of the United States Government 
in international questions have been made amply 
clear in recent months and weeks. They have the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the 
American le. They will continue to be vigor- 
ously and fired y prosecuted.” 


“On the other hand my Government wishes to 


thi regard to the Soviet Union, and thus avoid any _— make it unmistakably clear that the United States 
‘visi Wottunate misunderstanding in view of the has no hostile or aggressive, designs whatsoever 
iat character of the current propaganda statements. with respect to the Soviet Union.” 

adom 

5 O 

an STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 

1 Te 

com- [Released to the press May12] — tinguish it from the mass of unofficial statements, 


t the) At his press conference on May 12 Secretary 
oun- Marshall made the following statement 


With regard to General Smith’s confidential in- 
“a terview with Foreign Minister Molotov, this was 
directed towards a very definite purpose. There 
had been in this country a confusion of publicity 
and of statements or speeches relating to our 
der actions and our attitude toward the Soviet Union. 
‘| The number of such statements would probably 
vith} crease as the political campaign becomes inten- 
sified. It was therefore felt to be highly im- 
portant to distinguish in the minds of the Soviet 
Government between such statements and the 
definite policy of this Government, which remains 
unchanged. 
Since our basic purpose was to reaffirm the for- 
mal position of this Government and to dis- 
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our responsibility was to make clear the position 
of the United States Government, and of the 


- United States alone. 


General Smith did not ask for any general dis- 
cussion or negotiation. We have had a long and 
bitter experience with such efforts. This Govern- 
ment had no intention of entering into bilateral 
negotiations with the Soviet Government on 
matters relating to the interests of other govern- 
ments. The discussion of any proposals in regard 
to outstanding issues which the Soviet Govern- 
ment may have in mind must, as a matter of 
course, be conducted in the body charged with 
responsibility for these questions. What we want 
is action in the fields where action is possible and 
urgently necessary at the present time. I refer to 
the matters before the Security Council and other 
United Nations bodies, such ag the situation in 
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Korea, questions before the Allied Control Council 
in Berlin and the Austrian treaty negotiations, 
where the utmost of difficulties have arisen and 
stalemates generally resulted. It would be very 
unfortunate if an attempt were made to sit down 
at a table and enter into general discussions and 
have the discussions result in failure to reach 
agreements, or result in disputes over the obli- 
gations which might be undertaken in such agree- 
ments. That would do the world great harm. 
We cannot afford a continuation of such failures. 
What we must have is successful action where such 
action is now sorely needed. 





The following is a of Secretary Marshall's 
press and radio news conference on May 12 


When asked if he planned to send any further 
information, note, or statement to Mr. Molotov 
on this subject, Mr. Marshall replied that he had 
nothing in mind at the present time. 

Asked if the Russians proved willing to enter 
into negotiations in a spirit of compromise and 
harmonization, the United States would in con- 
sultation with the other great powers be willing 
to do this, the Secretary replied in the affirmative. 
He explained that we would do so if specific pro- 
a not general discussions, were involved. 

he Secretary pointed out that this merely af- 
firmed what the President had already said and 
what had been our policy throughout as to con- 
tinuing negotiations. He said that the nego- 
tiations must have a practical possibility of 
getting us somewhere. 

When asked if this were what was meant by 
the statement that the door is always wide open, 
Mr. Marshall replied in the affirmative, explaining 
that our statement was a reaffirmation of what the 
President had said. 

A correspondent asked if there were any 
thought being given by this Government con- 
cerning a two-power negotiation with the Russians 
on international problems other than the ones that 
directly affected the two countries. Mr. Marshall 
replied that no thought whatever was being given 
to such negotiations. 

When asked to amplify his remark that the con- 
fusion of statements would increase as our politi- 
cal campaign became more intense, Mr. Marshall 
commented that his audience would probably 
know more about that subject than he would. 

The Secretary was then asked if he thought 
that it was now up to the Soviet Union to take the 
initiative for discussions. Mr. Marshall said that 
it went much further than that. He said that 
Mr. Molotov had said: 


“The Soviet Government can only welcome this 
declaration of the Government of the United 
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States, for, as is known, it has always carried on 2 
a peace-loving policy and one of collaboratiognust 
with regard to the United States which has alwa y ti0) 
met with unanimous approval and support on thazal 
part of the peoples of the Soviet Union. Thahapp 
Government of the U.S.S.R. declares that in thghere 
future as well it intends to carry out this policypente 
with complete consistency.” ne 
Mr. Marshall said that, without any regard om 
the past and only with reference to the fu 
this was a very important statement, and he waghsd, 
quite certain that the entire world would look onbir,, 
with intense interest to follow the consistency ots q 
implementation of it. 

e went on to explain that what we were con, pa 
cerned with mainly at the present moment was}, 
action in various groups, such as the Security}, 4 5 
Council, where a tremendous improvement in thehoon 
world situation could be secured. If the stale}. 
mates that exist can be broken down, he said, therhy,), 
was a practical proposition, an opportunity forth pct, 
practical demonstration of reaching an accord}... 
which would permit a stabilization of the world] my, 
situation. ; are 

A correspondent remarked that it would seem}... 
that in the case of each of the stalemates, somebod: ’ wn 
should take the initiative to reopen the case. He¢h,.. , 
went on to say that the Council of Foreign Min}, 
isters had adjourned apparently for an indefinite. ;,) 
time and presumably it would require action otf yy, 
initiative of one of the countries to resume the dis} fn 
cussion. He asked if we considered now that the} 7 
Soviet had taken the initiative and it was up to}, g 
her to revive such discussion, Mr. Marshall de}, ;.’\ 
clined to comment. He said he wished to accen- 
tuate that there were a number of fields where we" 
were at a complete stalemate in which action couldP™* 
be taken and where it would do much for the world Pe 
situation. lity 

When asked if he were suggesting that if Rus-f* di 
sia were seriously interested in improving the fuse 
world situation, her opportunity was to act in these hat i 
fields through various international agencies, thef#lpe 
Secretary replied that this was exactly what hep it. 
had implied. Asked if this meant that the United Petwe 
States Government would take no action until thew 
Russia did something in the areas mentioned, Mr. flosuz 
Marshall said he did not intend to imply this. such | 

Mr. Marshall, in answer to a question as to fuldt: 
whether Ambassador Smith had any reason to ptoce 
understand that the exchange of notes would not /reha 
be made public, replied in the negative. He said| A « 
that as far as he knew there had been no discussion Plate: 
of that factor. He said that we had assumed thatpPay u 
this had been confidentially discussed orally be-f°r S 
cause that was the sole remaining opportunity or}? Mr 
field where critical matters could be discussed all 
without drawing into tremendous public reactions” ith 
in advance of any progress made toward reaching} at 
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ed opn agreement. He felt that the United States 
catiogaust guard with great care the integrity of these 
lwaygetions in such matters but that there was a special 
yn thahazard as to what might happen. He said it had 
happened in this particular case. When asked if 
n thwthere were any way in which this could be pre- 
volicyented, the Secretary shrugged his shoulders. 
Mr. Marshall, when asked if this had been an 
xchange of notes or just an exchange of verbal 
rd toviews, replied that it had been done orally but with 
utures firm preliminary understanding of what was to be 
© Waiixid. Asked if it had been a note or an aide-mém- 
Ok Otbire, the Secretary replied that he was not enough 
cy Obfa diplomat to answer such a technical question. 
When asked if Ambassador Smith left a piece 
> CON-b; paper with Mr. Molotov for the one he had sent 


t Wats Mr. Marshall replied that he thought that it 
“Urit}iad been sent afterwards. Asked if the paper had 
iM tWtheen marked “confidential”, Mr. Marshall replied 


stalebiat he had not seen it. He remarked that Mr. 
therthjolotov had sent Ambassador Smith a copy of the 
y & substance of his remarks after the interview was 
pver. 
world! ‘The Secretary, when asked if we would still be 
terested in carrying on the confidential discus- 
hodrfions through diplomatic channels since a settle- 
*b0dyF ent has not been reached in other councils, replied 
‘, “that we would always be endeavoring to do this 
be yhenever there was an opportunity to get a bene- 
ME cial result. 

Mie When asked if the State Department seemed to 
t the gard the disclosure as somewhat unfortunate, 
iY iis but not to the point of regarding it as unfortunate, 
II de- he Secretary said he had tried to point out that 

his was the only field for such diplomatic inter- 

wa hanges where we could proceed without having a 
yneral public response at a moment which would 
worldptobably disturb the process of views or any possi- 
bility of agreement. When a correspondent said 

Rus-#¢ did not see how this disclosure had hurt the 
, the fuse of peace in any way, Mr. Marshall replied 
these that it might not have hurt it, and it might have 
s, the felped it. He said he was not disputing that part 
at hepf it. But, he pointed out, in the conversations 
nited Petween an Ambassador and a Foreign Minister, 
until the understanding had been that there was no dis- 
, Mr. flosure unless the other party was first notified that 
| sich a disclosure would be made. Mr. Marshall 
as to fuld that we were not quibbling over this and would 
yn to toceed with the tenor of our ways along the lines 
d not "e had in the past. 

, said} A correspondent asked why, since the United 
ssion Plates communication of May 4 did not involve 
| that PLy invitation to voice a reply directly, Ambassa- 
y be-Por Smith had not made this clear when he replied 
ty orf? Mr. Molotov’s acceptance on May 9. Mr. Mar- 
ussedpaall replied that he had not talked to Ambassador 
tionspmith. He said he knew exactly what the Am- 
shingP®ssador said, pointing out that General Smith 

ad had no indication that there was going to be 
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a release or that only a portion of his statement 
would be released while all of Mr. Molotov’s state- 
ment would be released. 

The Secretary was asked what the insuperable 
objection to inviting Mr. Stalin in person to Wash- 
ington would be if the Soviet Government would 
submit a concrete proposal for discussions. He 
declined to discuss this question, saying that it 
was a matter for the President to comment on, 

A correspondent asked what was left to do in 
order to maintain our relations with Russia if the 
field of verbal exchange of views was the only field 
left and was no longer safe. Mr. Marshall said 
that we were going ahead. He explained that we 
had not broken off any negotiations and ‘had as- 
serted and reasserted the desire to continue with 
them. He stated that we would go ahead with the 
negotiations and accept the hazards. 

en the Secretary was asked if there were not 
a long list of pending Soviet-American issues on 
which Ambassador Smith had been trying to get 
discussion and whether this list would be an ap- 
propriate subject for diplomatic negotiations, he 
replied that the list had been a continuing subject 
for diplomatic negotiations. 

Secretary Marshall, when asked if he felt that 
the Russian reply indicated any change in attitude 
on the part of the Russian Government, replied 
that in the statement of the fundamentals it re- 
vealed no change of view. He went on to say 
that he had read one portion which he thought 
had a particular significance for the future and 
he felt that the Soviet reply and the release indi- 
cated the willingness of the Soviet Government 
to proceed with negotiations. Asked if he were 
encouraged by this, the Secretary declined to 
comment. 

When asked if Ambassador Smith’s original 
statement had been predicated on the assumption 
that the Soviet Government might become either 
confused or would misinterpret some statements 
in our political campaign, Mr. Marshall said that 
probably the primary purpose was to make un- 
mistakably clear to the Soviet Government the 
terms of the American foreign policy and its in- 
tentions and views with regard to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment because there had been so much said in 
the various debates and speeches, and in the papers 
that we thought it necessary to avoid any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding which might lead to 
tragic consequences. He said we wished to make 
the policy of the United States Government en- 
tirely clear, no matter what might be said here 
or there. The Secretary mentioned Soviet propa- 
ganda, pointing out that sometimes there was a 
tendency to believe your own propaganda if you 
heard if often enough. He said the Soviet propa- 
ganda was going full force so that there was a 
general confusion of statements which might re- 
sult in a very unfortunate reaction. It was to 
guard against this, he said, that we undertook to 
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make as clear as possible the position of the United 
States Government as to its policy, its attitude 
toward the Soviet Union, its firm purpose and its 
willingness in relation to its efforts to reach an 
accord. 

When asked if he had a practical hope that the 
Soviet Government would take the actions, or some 
of the actions, which he had said were necessa 
to proceed with negotiations, Mr. Marshall replied 
that he had hope that we would see evidence in 
these various fields of more of a spirit of reaching 
an accord. 

Mr. Marshall, when asked if there had been any 
other overtures, however informal, on the part of 
the Soviet Government in the last few months 
looking toward a United States—Soviet conference, 
said he did not recall any overtures at any time 
for a United States-Soviet conference that would 
be on a purely bilateral basis. He remarked here 
that he had just read a teletype from Paris saying 
that General Smith had left Paris on a fishing trip 
in the Normandy area. He said that the General 


had pointed out that he was going with personal 
friends and not officials in order to squelch rumors 
that his trip was taken in order to talk with high 
officials concerning Soviet-American relations. 

A correspondent remarked that the Secretary’s 
statement said that we would want to have some 
assurances before entering into negotiations with 


Russia if there were to be an agreement reached. 
Mr. Marshall replied that he had not said this. 
He explained that he had said that we wanted 
assurances that we would have to get practical 
results. Mr. Marshall pointed out that there was 
a vast difference between general negotiations and 
ones specifically for a particular purpose. 


Henry F. Grady Presents Credentials to 
King of Nepal 


Henry F. Grady, American Ambassador to 
India, presented on May 3 to His Majesty King 
Tribhubana his credentials as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Kingdom of Nepal. Accompanied 
by other American Foreign Service personnel of 
the Embassy at New Delhi and the Consulate 
General at Calcutta, Dr. Grady traveled to 
Katmandu, Nepal’s capital, where he was received 
by the King and by the Maharajah Mohan Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, who recently suc- 
ceeded to the prime ministership. 

Dr. Grady will represent the United States con- 
currently in New Delhi as Ambassador and in 
Katmandu as Minister, with his residence in the 
former capital. 
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U.S. Interest in New Siamese Government 
[Released to the press April 23 


In connection with the resignation of the Aphaj 
wong Government of Siam on April 8 and 
forming of a new Government by Phibun Sox 
gram, the United States Government will wat 
carefully the manner in which Siam’s intern 
tional and other obligations are carried out an 
how American citizens and their interests in Si 
are treated. T 

In this connection, the United States Govern?” 
ment is for the time being suspending its consid a 
eration of what action, if any, it might take j 
response to the Siamese Government’s desire falthe 
favorable consideration of various matters of gary 
financial nature. sent 

Spe 

Additional Letters of Intention Filed e 
Under Foreign Assistance Act owt 
[Released to the press by the ECA May iP at 

Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator for Economi ry 
Cooperation, announced on May 5 that four addi, 
tional European countries—the United Kingdomjpe); 
Belgium, Iceland, and Ireland—as well as ChingStat 
have filed letters of intention and have qualifigfor 
for assistance under the Foreign Assistance Ad's ) 
This brings the total number of countries whit ys 
have so qualified up to eleven. “4 . 

Immediately upon receipt of the United Kingy,; 
dom’s letter of intent the Administrator authotfyes) 
ized expenditures of $33,500,000 for three compniti 
modities for shipment from Canada to the UniteWas 
Kingdom. The authorizations which follow bring_T! 
the total of such authorizations to date up 2" 
$107,770,000, exclusive of ocean freight. _ 


two 
Value 


$11, 000,000 | 
17, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 


On April 26 Mr. Hoffman announced that lette 
of intent had been received from six other Eun 
pean countries: France, Italy, Austria, the Nether} ssi 
lands, Norway, and Denmark. 

On April 9, 1948, Mr. Hoffman qualified Au 
tria, France, Greece, Italy, and the Netherlané 
for emergency assistance only. The action ai 
nounced on May 5 makes possible the transfer (Assis 
assistance on a wider range of materials and se 
ices to the countries qualified. This interim ‘ 
rangement, under section 115(c) of the act, WiKecre, 
terminate on July 3, 1948, and the future trans 
of assistance is conditioned upon the act and upt 
bilateral agreements being concluded with eadBecrei 
of the countries. 
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xchange of Ambassadors Between 
.S. and Ceylon 


[Released to the press April 26] 

The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Ceylon have agreed to initiate dip- 
.jlomatic representation by the exchange of am- 


tove 
consi 1D ssadors. 


take } 
sire fe 
rs of 



















Ceylon achieved fully responsible status within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations on Febru- 
ry 4, 1948. The President of the United States 
ent a Personal Representative with the rank of 
Special Ambassador to Colombo, Ceylon, to attend 
he special ceremonies by which the people of Cey- 
on celebrated the establishment of their new 
nationhood on that day. 
The United States first opened a Consulate at 
olombo, Ceylon, in 1850. In August 1947 the 
onsulate was raised to a Consulate General. 
MFelix Cole has been appointed the first United 
States Ambassador to Ceylon. He has been in the 
Foreign Service for many years, having just served 
as Minister to Ethiopia. It is expected that Mr. 
aCole will arrive in Ceylon and present his letters 
of credence to Sir Henry Moore, the Governor- 
eneral of Ceylon, and formally establish the 
United States Embassy sometime in June this 
year. The Government of Ceylon expects to 
Oiifinitiate early action to establish its Embassy in 
UniteWashington. 
w bring This exchange of ambassadors between the 
up t United States and Ceylon reflects the continued 
growth of close and cordial relations between the 
two countries. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security. International Organization 
and Conference Series II, American Republics 1. Pub. 
3016. iv,225 pp. 40¢. 


Report of the American Delegation, together with text 
of treaty of reciprocal assistance, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro September 2, 1947, and a small map of the 
region defined by article 4 of the treaty. 


European Recovery Program: Commodity Reports In- 
cluding Manpower. Economic Cooperation Series 4. 
Pub. 3093. xii, 448 pp. Free. 


Commodity reports on food and agriculture, fertilizer, 
agricultural machinery, coal, coal mining machinery, 
electric power, petroleum, iron and steel including 
steel making equipment, inland transport, maritime 
transport, timber, and manpower. 


Convention for European Economic Co-operation With 
Related Documents. Economic Cooperation Series 7. Pub, 
3145. i,52 pp. Free. 


Text of the convention and pertinent protocols and 
resolutions preceded by text of the final act of the Sec- 
ond Session of the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation. 


Confirmation 


On April 14, the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Herschel V. Johnson to be American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Brazil. 
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tatements and Addresses of the Week 


Continuing Partnership in Educational Address made before the Conference on Inter-~ 


national Student Exchange at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
May 10. 


On the subject of Unesco. Not printed. Address made before the Pacific Regional Con- 


ference of Unesco in San Franeisco on May 
138. 


On the International Wheat Agreement. Statement made before a subcommittee of the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
May 14. 


On the Fourth International Congresses Statement made at opening ceremonies of the 


Fourth International Congresses on Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Malaria on May 10. 


On observance of World Trade Week. Statement made on May 15. 


t letter 
r Kure 
Nethe Assistant Secretary Allen 
Exchange. Not printed. Text issued 
sd Aus as press release 353 of May 10. 
TT Text issued lease 370 of 
: ext issu as press release 1) 
ri: May 13. 
asfer WAssistant Secretary Thorp 
id se Not printed. Text issued as press re- 
me lease 374 of May 14. 
rim a 
ict, WiSecretary Marshall 
ransi on Tropical Medicine and Malaria. 
1d upe Not printed. Text issued as press 
| release 358 of May 10, 1948. 
th ea@Secretary Marshall 
Not printed. Text issued as press 
release 381 of May 15. 
Bull 
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